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CONDITIONS AFFECTING RURAL DEVELOPMENT—THEIR 


EXCESSES AND 


EFORE the days of building by-laws and regulations 
many conditions affecting building were never- 
theless regarded as essential which to-day have 

ceased unfortunately to be so. Modern hygiene 

and domestic science have, on the other hand, laid 
down many new conditions which are more strictly essential ; 
but whereas the old essentials generally conduced to harmony 
with surroundings and picturesqueness, the new ones frequently 
detract from both these qualities. 

In Georgian days the ae when building cottages used 
local materials and plenty of them—thick stone walls and 
stone slabs on the roof and floors, and oak roofs and joinery. 
To-day in their place we get thin brick or concrete walls, spruce 
floors, and joinery and roofs covered with such inharmonious 
materials as blue slates of even size and hard terra-cotta like 
tiles or composition slabs, and even sheet iron or zinc. 

Labour, which was formerly the cheapest commodity of all, 
is now the dearest, and every change is towards labour-saving. 
The demand also for more accommodation on a large scale 
leads to the strictest economy in building and a constant 
lowering of the standard and reduction in what is called for as 
really essential, 

This tendency manifested itself so badly that power was 
given under the Public Health Acts to draw up by-laws as to 
streets and buildings, and in 1877 a model set was issued for 
urban districts. When in 1890 rural authorities were given the 
same power they adopted the same model, but in 1901, after 
— a new code applicable to rural conditions was 
issued, 

_So conservative and slow to move, however, are our Rural 
District Councils that we find from a return made in 1905 
that out of a total number of 595 Councils, 257 of them still 
worked under the urban code, while 210 had no by-laws at all. 

_ The whole question has come prominently before the public 

in connection with the problem of building labourers’ cottages 

at such @ price that they could be let at a rent which present 
wages enable that class to pay. 

The first defiant note came from the late Mr. Justice 
Grantham, who in order to break down the obstacles in the way 
of development of his estate threatened to break the laws 
which as judge he was bound to administer. Since then a 
Bill was promoted in the House of Lords by the Building 
By-laws Reform Association and passed without opposition, 
but was dropped owing to di ment with representatives of 
the Councils. The Local Government Board supported the 
Bill, and has since endeavoured to persuade the Councils to 
make their by-laws more elastic, and has circularised them to 
the fect that they should not allow their requirements to offer 
any impediment to the erection of cottages, and calls attention 
to an intermediate code suitable for rural areas Macensing urban. 

t 


This exempts small buildings altogether provided they are 
sufi tently isolated. _ 3 
One grave objection to the present procedure is that, if there 


be any doubt as to whether a certain type of construction is in 
accordance with the by-laws, the only test is to erect the building 
and risk its condemnation and an order to pull down. This 
often leads to great injustice and to avoid that the offences 
ale sometimes with the result that when a genuine 
Prosecution appears the authorities fear to move on 
Pm prior laxity. (Vide Chelmsford R.D.C. v. Arnold 
) 


a 


think some steps should be taken to com 


SHORTCOMINGS. 


But there is now a most useful remedy for really 
bad cases of housing prevention, which is contained 
in the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, and consists 
in the power given to the Local Government Board, in cases 
where it can be shown that the building of cottages is 
unreasonably impeded by the local by-laws, to have them 
revoked or revised. 

The position is, nevertheless, still full of difficulty owing to the 
want of guidance and the power of officials trained to repression. 
There are some who believe in entire freedom and liberty to 
do whatever any one may wish. Of such we believe are the 
members of the British Constitution Association, whose 
Chairman, Sir William Chance, has just published a little book 
on the subject. It contains the draft of the Bill which never 
became law, but which its promoters still think, if we must have 
by-laws, should be passed. Whatever may be said as to the 
exemption of buildings in rural districts other than’ those 
intended for human habitation, there is little doubt that for 
those buildings control is necessary, as it affects the homes of 
the people upon which, as our discerning Sovereign has said, 
the future of the nation depends. Conditions are of first 
importance, and it is widely felt that if we had had these rules 
a century ago we should not now be fighting phthisis all over 
the country. 

There is, however, a strong movement in favour of 
exemption for other classes of buildings, and we find in the 
Report of the cost of school buildings, published in 1911, that 
one of the members of the Departmental Committee, Mr. 
N. T. Kershaw, C.B., Assistant Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, added a special note to the Report in which he 
stated the main principles which dictate the exemption of 
buildings from the operation of by-laws, and said that, if 
applied. literally, by-laws which were mostly framed to 
regulate houses, etc., might operate unreasonably as regards 
buildings of special character; also that the objects by-laws 
are intended to secure will be attained no less certainly by other 
means, such as the requirements of a Government Department 
or other body. The Board has in a number of cases, therefore, 
in view of the fact that the plans, etc., must in every case be 
approved by the Board of Education, approved of a clause 
exempting the buildings, either b apne: or in regard to 
particular matters, and we thi it desirable that such 
exemption should be generally agreed upon. 

Other buildings which might be exempted are hospitals, 
infirmaries, etc., which are already subject to the strict criticism 
of the Local Government Board ; also churches which are built 
in accordance with the -requirements of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Asylums and prisons are already specially 
exempted by the code, and there would then only remain very 
few buildings except houses and commercial premises. 

We have closely examined the differences between the 
existing rural code and that proposed by the British Constitution 
Association, and we are bound to say that, with the exception 
of those dealing with open spaces, they appear to us relatively 
unimportant, and they indicate that where the rural code is 
in existence very little, if any, hardships are inflicted upon 
owners. 

But in the districts where the urban code remains we 
the authorities to 
substitute either the rural or the inte iate code. We may 
anticipate some special changes with regard to streets and 
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roads from the new Departmental Committee ted 
the Local Government Board. The sdumadia ras 


We ho 
given to at 
notice altogether. We refer to the fact that 
conditions it is 


wer stations, filter tanks, tan pits, laundries, 
garages, etc., built of hideous materials, to unlimited heights, 
with tall chimneys, etc., all in the true Philistine manner, in 
such positions that whole districts may be rendered unsightly 
and by them. i 

Stability, sanitation, and fire prevention are most insistent 
things, but so also are the preservation of the natural beauty 
for which England is so famous, and the prevention of Eden- 
like developments and squalid muddles. 

The positions of such buildings are a question of control 
over the use of the land. The only con ible is under 
the Town Planning Act, but as this is never likely to be put in 
force in rural districts some other device must be found. 
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public interest why cannot thos 


In the “#4 Who erect ugly 
masses on & landscape be compelled to plant trees around 
them ; ry ne such buildings off the s): line and at a fixed 
distance from ; also to prohibit t\\: ; 


r use of 

iron in certain places, to insist on concrete walls bing wa 

cast, to heights in — — ad joining building, 
© gas companies store their gas undergo, <; 

to eliminate the tall chimney altogether by ha 

smoke consumption in special chambers at ground level, 


These and similar restrictions would provide a check upon 


the existing desecration of the countryside, without which the 
-laws are comparatively wasted. 
It should be remembered also that with al! these—and even 


with Rangoon. angers everywhere — neglect by the 
occu un ss, and dirt will make it labour in vain, 
We the habits of the people are at fault, and 1 
influences are at work unfortunately to improve them. 
Students of social conditions, however, declare that the 
“‘ stye makes the pig and not the pig the stye,” and certainly 
ualid environment produces squalid people. The hope, 
lies in the persistent improvement of conditions 
among which we think those concerning the general treatment 
and arrangement of our villages are quite as important as those 
concerning sanitation, etc. 


——->--——_ 
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Ir seems @ pity that the beauty of Waterford Ghy 
A Threatened associated with Wordsworth’s “White Doe 
by the erection of 
smallpox hospital by the Skipton Rural Di 
Council on a site at Sandy Beck Bar. Not that those are right w 
seem to imagine that any building must necessarily di 
of great natural beauty. On the con , if the building is sui 
to the site and well designed it should to the charm of the 
Nor is there any reason why a smallpox hospital should not be in i 
a thing of beauty. But it must be confessed that the chances are 
that it will not, and, even if it were, it does not seem to be exactly 
pag agp dap etyimemer ag yore winair$gg Tg aniehe wees «cre 
there is also the question of sentiment. ‘Ihe erection of isolation 
hospitals is always a matter of difficulty, and it is possible to 
sympathise with the Skipton Rural District Council in the difficulties 
appear to have encountered, and with their natural desire to 
make an end of a long-drawn-out and troublesome aflair. But all 
the same it is to be regretted that the Council could not see their 
ie bulking to the petitions and protests against the location of 
t ilding. 
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- Na aquedacte of enciens. Rome wil - = 
Great warfed into comparative insignificance 
Irrigation construction of the modern Italian aqueduct of 
Scheme. liese, designed to irrigate the three 


‘ of lia on the Adriatic coast. ‘This important 
a scheme has now been under construction for fifteen years, 
and has already cost £6,000,000. It will serve a 
and a half millions and water the holdings of 84,000 It 
involves diverting the water of the River Sele, now to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and carrying it through the main range of the 
Apennines to the eastern coast. ‘Ihe aq posele 
1,300 ft. above sea level, and runs for 130 miles, sixty of which are 
cut through rock, to Venosa, where it branches into three main 


channels serving Bari, Foggia, and Lecce, respectively, and having a 


total length of 1,000 miles. One hundred and fifty-two reservoirs 
have a capacity of 150,060 cubic metres each, the 
distribution to the town and ee run to some 500 
length. ‘Lhe completion of the tunnel t h the Eastern Apennines 
at Groce di Monaco removes the last engineering obstacle to the 
completion of the aqueduct. 


Tue arrival in English waters of the huge German 
. ; reminds us of 
which the old idea of a ship has given place to 


that of a floating hotel, and ho far the arrangements 
suitable to the one have been 7 





the other. ‘Ihe outstanding feature, we are told, of tais latest | 


and most luxurious exam 


ple is the suppression of the funnels, which 


have hitherto occupied so much space between decks, in order to 
permit of planning on “ first-class hotel lines.” ‘Lhe 

ingenuity dlesiayed § i on 
of the ship so as to make room for the large central halls so charac- 


be not much doubt as to the architect's opinion. He 
be inclined to think that the interior of an_ hotel 
ag an hotel, and not like a ship If - 
which govern the designing of ships are the same as those 
pots the designing of buildings, sal architects must view 
some misgiving this modern tendency to make the interior 
i look like anything but what it is—-this attempt to deceive 
passenger into the belief that he is safely and comfortably ashore 
8 ing him with familiar features reminiscent of houses 
venga ene s ile those who oe for Pag travelling a 
to believe, tly or ly, t thi estion ption is 
just what hele cuntounees un aeaae-thes as modem traveller dislikes 
hange of environment and distrusts the sea, and no longer enjoys 
adventure flavoured with a suggestion of danger—we are not likely 
get arrangements and decorations in our modern liners which are 
characteristic of moving structure and which emphasise the difierence 
between life afloat and life ashore. Judging from the “two 
complete self-contained flats with verandahs” of the Vaterland, 
those adventurous souls who would really prefer to go down to the 
sea in ships that are ships will in the future have to content themselves 
floating 
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THE npr | by the Heir Apparent to the Turkish 
Museum of Throne of a iseiinn of Sieitees Art in Constantinople 
Moslem Art. is an event of unusual interest, the exact significance 
of which is not immediately we _— 
are perhape t of European, not Oriental, civilisation. 
not easy "ag to mind any nfuseum founded by Oriental people . 
their own initiative. In probability this one is the first. Is i 
to be taken as a sign of the s of Western ideas! Those 
who take the view that art museums are a sign of artistic degeneracy ; 
that a race with a vital art is more concerned with producing than 
collecting works of art, more interested in the future oh 
the past, may be disposed to look upon this museum as a proof oe 
the paralysis which afflicted E arts and crafts during th 
last cent has now attacked Asiatic ones. However this may ” 
there isnodoubt so fine a collection of the best specimens of Lurkis 
and Persian art will be welcomed by all European studeii(s. 


THERE } hich we think was hardly 
pa eaden seals toned on by Raffles Davison in his 
able paper, an abstract of which we cive elsewbere, 
but which we are sure is all-important if our 





towns in the future are to be places of beauty, a1! that is, our 
treatment not of advertisement — prope n = — 
’ signs permanent adve: ments of th 

Wenho all in oie ‘admit that in the moder city, shop-fronts 
must of necessity be a feature of the principal com rcial sentra 
and that their ia a matter of importance ; but do oe 
stop -to think that any design may be destroyed and +t scale spo 
by the use of large and unsightly lettering? At presen the —. 
may do almost as he likes and put up his name in large cos 
often two-thirds of the size of the windows of a fagade and strete" rH 
right across them. A well-known firm of chemist~ inabitually 4° 
something of the to the entire destruction of «)) anes s 
which may be be _ In our opinion, every Council eee 

| poosibe, 8 height aos teased: Mand if additions! 
pret rey ie he, ge oper. should pay 
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THE LEAD-CASTERS. 


By Pavut WatTEernHovuse. 


is a stir in the village. For some 
Sage there have been matters to talk 
of and to watch, for strange workmen 
have been busy on the roof of the church, 
stripping from it the old ash-grey lead, whose 
crumpled outlines and wan surfaces have 
for many years been a delight in the quiet 
landscape and @ despair to the church- 
wardens. For lead rejoicing in the sunshine 
of successive summers forgets itself, creeps 
expansively from to eaves, and, 
regardless of its duty, lets the showers 
through. Plumbers’ patches here and there 
have kept things since the days when 
John Fellowes Robert Oliver, church- 
wardens in 1750, had their names cast in 
excellent lettering on the renewed lead 
which they laid on the south aisle. They, 
no doubt, were in the same trouble that the 
probably 


i coateny roof. That 
ovk must be saved at all costs from rot, 
and patched lead is never a success. 

It seems, then, that the four sturdy giants 
ve bee a ee eee — 
workmen have pars - to with the 
renewal of the lead. vy have brought 
with them strange implements. They have 
about them the air of command common 
to heroes who invade strange places on some 
definite mission. Carpet-women, I notice, 
enter our ea al with this a 
air; 80 do medical specialists ; y; 
it is the manner proper to ho auenmaading 
officers of a successful army in a conquered 
land. 

There has been ceded to the invaders the 
litle barn by the churchyard, whose original 
use few of the present villagers know. It was 
built a hundred years ago to accommodate 
during service-time the carriages and horses 
of worshi from a distance. There is 
nothing of the gentleman's stable about it. 
pom be of the short ends runs an ordinary 
cowshed manger, there are a few hooks and 
rings on the walls ; for the rest, whitewashed 
timbers and an earth floor. 

But last evening when I entered it there 
was no doubt about its new importance. 
There was in it the breath of impending 
spectacle. No i no um, no 
overture could have made it clearer to the 
imagination that something either dramatic 
or sacramental was imminent. 

The four Anakim were there—no mere 
vale at an of their work, but 
our actors, or, will, four pri 
They stood round 5 wedi table. Tt was 
long—twice the length of a billiard-table 
half its width. At one end was a trough, 
at the other "was a@ i 
uncertainty. Down side was a wooden 
substitute for billiard cushions, and where 
the green cloth should have been a layer of 
snd. The sand, when I entered, was, to my 
tyes, apparently smooth and fine. It was 
hot so to the sons of Anak. With a persist- 
ence that was ritualistic rather than technical, 
they pounded, sera and harried its 
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the speechless hierarchy—addressed _ itself 
to me. Had he said, as I half expected, 
Procul, O! procul este, profani,” I should 
have fied. But banishment was not the 
doom. I was to wait, to witness ; but would 
I stand close—close to the door, for fear-—— 
_ I did. I ground myself against the door 
jambs and added my contribution to the 
five-fold silence. Two of the ministrants 
stood at the mystery end of the table and 
were already ladling from a cauldron to a 
The ladles were incredibly heavy, 

the trough was filling with what looked like 
silver, and the ladlers were speechless. But 
their lips moved. Was it silent incantation 


or merely counting? I know not. At last 
another pause—a new expectancy which, 
from its greatness, was clearly the pen- 


ultimate strain. And then, suddenly, the 
unexpected. One of the Titans gazed 
aaron and leapt—leapt into the air to 
grip and weight on to an uncouth lever 
improvised among the roof beams. Another 
Titan added his weight. They bore it down, 
and with the downbearing came the climax. 
The trough heaved, and along the length of 
the billiard-table, from bank to bank, like a 
tidal wave, flowed a flat gush of glittering 
ooze. The table was covered, the bottom 
trough received its tribute of overflow, and 
with the deftness of conjurers two of the 
giants scraped the surface of the molten 
sheet with a gauge that levelled it to a 
thickness of mathematical certainty. 
* - * 


Thus was cast a sheet of lead, destined, 
so it is hoped, to shield, with others, for 
another hundred years the timbers which 
the men of the fifteenth centurv wrought for 
this very lead’s upbearing. For it is the 
same material that goes back on to the roof ; 
and, for aught we know, John Fellowes and 
Robert Oliver, in the days of King George, 
only remodelled the metal that had been 
there since the reign of Henry VI. 

The sheet of which I saw the birth, or 
rather the resurrection, was one of three- 
score. There will have been in all sixty 
dramas, sixty mysteries or ceremonies. Most 
of them, I am told, get an audience. There 
are not many folk in the village itself, but 
— evidently come in from the outlying 


You will hear it said that the crafts of 
eo have lost their romance, and you 
ill also hear it suggested that the Church of 
nd should be disestablished and dis- 

ed. If either of these utterances 

has for one horrible moment seemed to you 
reasonable, go, I beseech you, to Lower 
Daggesden at dusk, cross the bridge in the 
water meadows, and when you get near the 
church ask anyone you see for the lead- 
casters’ barn. If there is no one about, the 
men of leisure are in the barn itself. And 


if unaided you identify the place, enter, I 
pray you, silently and uncovered. It is a 
shrine. 


——— oe 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 


We are glad to give the following abstract 
of a read before the R.1.B.A. on Monday 
b My. Raffles Davison on “‘ Beautiful London. 

fe have been informed that the ao 
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aim, and in the term “ beauty” we include 
everything which goes to the amenity 
and well-being of the city. inclusive aim 
is the objective of the London Society. 

If the approval and support of many notable 
people were enough to justify its existence to 
the world, the London Society might feel very 
well content with itself. t, though the 
object of its existence—the good of London— 
is beyond reproof or cavil, the methods by 
which it seeks to attain that end cannot hope 
to escape criticism and perhaps even — 
from many who approve its object. not 
only is that opposition to be expected from 
many who have the misfortune to be ignorant 
on the subject of architecture, but the very 
elect amongst the architectural ion may 
possibly think that the ideals which the govern- 
ing Councils of the London Society set up from 
time to time are misjud or worse. The 
imaginative dreamer or critic who conjures up 
visions of great fleets of commerce by the mere 
act of looking upon the mud banks which now 
line the shore of the Thames is not a likely 
person to look with favour on the clean and 
massive walls of granite which form the 
boundary of a great river boulevard in the 
ideal vision of a London Society Committee. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to make out a 
case for the necessity of creating and maintain- 
ing and constantly developing London as a 
great and beautiful city, but as to how it is to 

done is a matter of very great moment 
indeed. There are three dominant considera- 
tions which affect the result :—{!) The control, 
(2) the cost, (3) the incentives. 

Every new society has to give some account 
of its aims and show some justification for its 
existence. But if it were objected that there 
are already so many societies existing for the 
amelioration of London, one might reply that 
it is just the existence of these numerous bodies 
and of so many varied governing agencies 
which gives one of the most powerful reasons 
for the existence of the London Society. This 
Society hopes to include in its ranks so many 
of those whose position and capacity enables 
them to benefit London that it may consist 
of the very élite of our citizens, and that con- 
sequently its authority and opinion may not 
be safely disregarded. 

It would seem there should be some simplify- 
ing process which might result in the creation 
of one organic whole with a unity of rates and 
interests. It may not be at first sight clear to 
the working man who trudges aloag the Mile 
End-road that he shares a community of 
interest in London with the dainty rich who 
lounge along our West-end streets; but it 
could, I suppose, be proved that they both 
profit by a dignified, beautiful, and spacious 
city; by fine parks and gorgeous houses, as 
well as by cheerful, healthful, and well-designed 
homes and surroundings for the poorer people. 
And in the East-end the people are paying 


— 
more one considers the many subjects 
in detail which affect the ral amenity of 
London, the more one realises that a general 
and supreme authoritative control is of vital 
importance. Amongst the many debatable 
points to be considered is the attitude of the 
Government to the capital city of the Empire. 
We have heard it argued that London is rich 
enough to carry its own burdens. This some 
of us cannot subscribe to. We think that 


Exchequer to do things which the overburiened 
ratepayer ought not to be taxed with 

We should distinguish between the govern- 
ment of London and the control of its growth. 
A good system of government is not of itself 
enough, and that is one of the points which I 
take it the London Society is concerned about. 

The gravest indictment we have to bring 
against London is lack of foresight. To 
stimulate forethought is perbaps more important 
than to try to remedy existing evils, many 
which seem nearly hopeless. 

It is because we find so many varying 
problems which call for solution that we 
the need for collaboration of thought 
effort. You cannot deal wi 
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development of the city. We have 
that the General Post Office need not have heen 
planted down in the heart of the city, with ite 
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have been better farther out. If this had been 
thought of and settled long ago it might have 
been largely to the pablic benefit, also to 
the large army of workers involved. We have 


been informed that the Post Office authorities 
are to girdle the city with an un 

Tube which will make future unde 
railway develupment difficult. I do not state 
this as a fact, but it shows how largely one 
problem. affects another, and that only by 
some far-seeing and statesmanlike control over 
all can every interest be kept in its right place 
and its due proportion. 

My contention is that at present the prosecu- 
tion of private business enterprise is tranaform- 
ing London at an alarming rate and in a wholly 
haphazard way. If a business firm fixes upon 
a certain site for its works or offices, it is probably 
doing so in a way which bars future improve- 
ments in the locality. If important haere 
improvements are not planned and provided 
for we have no option but to allow great 
business premises to be erected where the 
owners may choose to select. The many 
important businesses which have been erected on 
the south side of the Thames add enormously 
to the difficulty of dealing adequately with that 
area. 

In dealing with the question of railways, 
Mr. Davison said :—‘‘ May we not look forward 
to, and actively prepare for, a future when all 
our city railways will have to disa below 
ground ? Is it conceivable that we accept 


this terrible statu quo at Charing Cross, Ludgate- 
hill, Blackfriars and London Bridge, where 
some of our finest city centres sey BO 
spoiled by these terri ightinares of railway 
re Is it westhy oF London that we 
should calmly accept the dirty muddle that we 
encounter in and about north end of 
Charing Cross railway bridge ? As the London 
Society stands for bers and Forethought, 
this is one of the most vital issues which lies 
before it. 

Our attention is periodically called to the 
heauty of Trafalgar-square. 8 truth it has 
-possibilities and some qualities even now. But 
Tele Co a anaes ee ae 
Nelson Column remains—one of most 
ridiculous monumeuts and which has 


ever memoralised a national We can 
never give Trafalgar-square a scale which will 
hold euch a thing. the commanding 


site and dignified mass of the National Gallery 


View of Whitchall, chewing the effect of » Cantuel Avenne of Tress. 


(From « drawing by Mr. T. Raffles Davison.) 


is dominated by one of the most absurd pepper- 
box domes in ion. When you look at the 
south side of the square onaytline is hopeless, 
though it might have been saved by a fine 
entrance to the Mall and a fine widening out 
of the Whitehall thoroughfare. The east and 
west sides of the syuare are not parallel, and 
the buildings which face them are only so 
good that they might be worse. The fountains 


display in their private gardens. But a future 
ould’ be made for Trafalgar-square if that 
controlling r we are ing for would 
insist that 
the of the club on the west and the hotel 


dignity and beauty than our ill-fated new 


streets like Shaftesbury-avenue, Charing Cross- 


road, and Northumberland-avenue, in which a 

























years’ reign completed and crowned his reign 
over the hearts of the English people. Such 
a King surely deserves to have a prominent 


place in our great memorials, and the most 
appropriate place would surely be as a frontis 
to the whole—at that point where the 

ok sues links the Palace with the city. 
As an illustration of what should be possible 
by adopting a prearranged scheme of rebuilding 
certain estates, as leases fall in, in congested 
neighbourhoods, the Paternoster-square area 
between Newgate-street and St. Paul's Cathedral 
has been diagrammatically treated in the accom- 
ying plan. In this Newgate-street and 
t. Paul's Churchyard are shown as widened 
each to 80 ft, and a new road of the same 
width is cut through from the west front of 
the Cathedral towards Smithfield to take the 
traffic from that district and from the meat 
markets to the new St. Paul's Bridge. The 
traffic from Aldersgate-street a the yor 

rom Liverpool-street (by way of 4 new fr 
sre come by the sat end of the Cathedral 
to the same bridge. The bridge in this scheme 
is shown converging on the dome of the 
Cathedral, thus we should have the diverging 
traffic from the bridge merging with the — 
traffic before crossing to the north-east Dy 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and with the = 
flowing traffic before joining to the north-wes 
in the direction of Smithfield.’ , 
Mr. Davison then dealt with the objects 
London Bridge, the treatment of the ys 
banks, and summed up by 4 strong appeal to 


sn pport for the London Society and its 
programme. == 





GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN-PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The uis of Salisbury )s been cesed 
President the Association ''¢ a “ 


j ad that , i had 
Neville, who has — a his ‘dial duties 


first congress cland in. July 
proceeding firstly to Hampstead oN ae 
and thence to Birmingham. Port 5 ie 
Liverpool, Letchworth, and Scotland in 
The tour will be attended by — “4 
America, Canada, Austria, France, ermal} 
Italy, Poland, Russia, and Spain. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL STAFF 
OF H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 

We give the following contribution from a 
correspondent on account of its interest, but as 
woe are not in possession of the facts we are not 
in a position to express an nion as to the 





rene not correct, doubtless some of our renders 
are in a position to contradict them and will do so. 


“Tye following brief account of the t 
organisation of junior caaiteniatel seni 
in HLM. Office of Works will be of interest in 
view of the agitation now going on in your 


Correspondence 

The present crisis has arisen through the 
arrangements that were made about a year 
ago for reorganising the staff upon the establish- 
ment of a few for architectural assistants. 
The following is @ copy of those arrangements 
ecg dere oy a 

“1, , over 35 years of age 
and who have served for not less ca gd gyn 
are to be promoted to established on 
the Principal Architect's certificate that they 
possess the requisite knowledge and ability. 

2, Draughtsmen, ete., who are over 28 are 
to be promoted to the permanent staff on the 
Principal Architect's certificate when they 
shall have attained the age of 35 if there be 
vacances, 

3. Draughtsmen, ete., who are at present 
under 28 must have served for 7 years and 
have qualified as- assistant architects or be 
MRLB A. before they can be eligible for 
promotion to the t staff. 

4. All draughtsmen now over 30 who have 
less than 5 years’ service are to be discharged 
forthwith subject to reasonable notice. 

5. Draughtsmen at present over 30 who 
have served for more than 5 years and are not 
at present qualified for promotion to be retained 
in @ temporary <7, Many of these will 
pass into the establi ranks on attaining the 
age of 35, the remainder, being men of advanced 
years who perform useful work, are to be 
retained as long as their work is efficiently 
performed, 

6, All draughtsmen of the existing staff under 
30 are to be Sutaned on attaining the age of 
35 if they have not qualified for promotion to 
the permanent staff and, even if qualified, if 
there be no vacancies in that “ym A 

7. Future entrants must ve completed 
5 years’ service in the department and be 
AA.R.LB.A. or have qualified in the Assistant 
Architects’ Examination (a Civil Service exam- 
ination) before being promoted to established 
rank. Failing such promotion, they will be 
divcharged on attaining the age of 30.” 

This paper has never been communicated 
oficially to the men concerned. It was first 
circulated confidentially to the various archi- 
tects, with the intimation that the men affected 
under Hi: 4 were me 2 iven notice as soon 
48 possible. Owing to hteous indignation 
of the head of one of the si ag who would 
have lost half his staff, the paper was handed 
to the men affected in that branch. Later, due 


amongst other things to the di isation it 
would have created, this ious bureaucratic 
‘rangement was al Clauses 4 and 5 


deleted, and the following substituted :— 

* Draughtemen Be 8 ey ws over 30 who 
- at present quali for promotion to 

4ined in @ temporary capacity. Some 
these will into the established ranks 
attaining age of 35 if there be vacan 
the remainder are to be retained so long 
their work is efficiently 


One of the many causes of 
H.M. Office of Works is exem 


Sex’ 


° 
Bb es 


manner in which this paper was 

ules con ing the i of service and 
the welfare and future of the staff are kept a 
Secret. In this way, os ae rid of the men 
affected by Clause 4, it have been an 
ry Apt... to have given notice one by one 
+ ue men ‘ted u Clause 6 on reaching 
their thir vith birthde s. But for the action 
of one mam amongst the whole of the staf 
iv! Ofice of Works this would have been 
one and these new rules would have remained 
* Secret to this day. 


Some explanation of their effect is needed 


of the statements . Tf they are, 


‘energy or ability can bridge the impassable 
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until the oldest retires. The resalt will be, as THE ; 

has been pointed ge correspondents in your 

columns, that men will have to leave for no SOCIETY OF ARCHITECT S: 
other reason than an age limit, arbitrarily fixed THE EXPRESSION OF FORM.* 


for present temporary assistants at thirty-five 
and for future entrants at thirty. When the Mr. WILKINSON said, as had been expected, he 
scheme has got into full working order the proposed to discuss the question of drawing, and 
assistants will he divided, taking the present hoped that the importance of the subject in 
numbers, somewhat as follows:—175 assistants the profession would be a sufficient excuse for 
under thirty years of age and thirty-three venturing to discuss what might seem such « 
assistants between the ages of thirty and common topic. In the course of his 
sixty-five. This would be an absurd pro- address he said :— 
portion were it not that there are in addition “ Architectural drawing is sometimes rather 
and overlapping forty-six assistant architects, slightingly referred to as something halfway 
These men are socially and educationally of the between the methods of the engineer and the 
same class and have had the same technical painter. But it is better to describe it as a 
training as the architectural assistants, They combination of the merits of each, the precision 
obtain their posts by examination while under 4nd utility of the one with the feeling and beauty 
thirty years of age. Two such examinations of the other. 
have been held during the last five years and That skill in drawing is a very necessary part 
twelve appointments have been made in con- of an architect's equipment is now fortunately 
sequence. Just lately a third has been held generally admitted, but there are still some 
for one vacancy. For reasons well understood who belittle the necessity and quote cases in 
amongst the staff the conditions for this one support of their contention, but even in these 
have altered ; the age limit has not been cases the great men referred to would have done 
enforced, and only those who had obtained a even better had they been greater masters of 
“ pass " in a previous examination were allowed draughtsmanship. 
to sit. It will thus be scen that many men who The layman, of course, has always laid due 
enter H.M. Office of Works never have a chance stress on the necessity of an architect bei 
of sitting for a chance of winning a post, so able to draw, and the fact that a boy is fond 
doubly fortuitous is it. The winners of this of drawing has more weight in the choice of 
double lottery are younger men with less archi- architecture as a profession than anything else. 
tectural experience and generally with less This is unfortunate in many cases, as the young 
length of service than those who qualify for man finds that, contrary to the ideas of his 
the posts of architectural assistants. For some elders and betters, many other varied attain- 
part of their time their duties and salaries ments have to be mastered, some very exacting 
overlap with those of the architectural assistant, and contrary in their nature to free drawing. 
but, as in all lotteries the winners receive the He finds that there is something more to be 
prizes, so the assistant architects forge ahead done than draw pretty sketches and huge 
while the architectural assistants remain such fees, and that the builder, good man, does 
for the rest of their lives No amount of not do everything else off his own bat, also 
that there are such things as legal forms and 
galt of not winning a prize in this double lottery. accounts. 

he assistant architect can become Principal Drawings may be classed in three groups :-— 
Architect, and is certain, without he is utterly First, those which are instructive to the author ; 
incompetent, of becoming an architect. Placed second, those which are instructive to the 
aide by side, this is how the two ranks compare _—reader ; third, those which are a delight to the 


as to possibilities of promotion :— beholder. 
Architectural Assistants, Second Class, Assistant Architects, Second Class, 
£150 by £7 10s. to £220. ; £200 ed £10 to £300. 
Architectural Assistants, First Class, Assistant Architects, First Class, 
£230 by £10 to £350. £350 by £15 to £450. 
Architects, 
£550 by £25 to £750. 
Principal Architects, 
£800 by £25 to £1,000. 


The present position of the various ranks, and to what they lead, may be perhaps best shown 


diagrammatically thus :— 
Temporary Draughtsmen under thirty years of age. 
| 











Entrants to office dur- Entered office over a year ago. a> + 
ing the last year to £2 i's 
leave at thirty unless Ssis 
established. Temporary Architectural Assistants 3 & en 
over thiriy years of age. . 2% | 3° 
_ 1 wa | he: $= <b 
All those under thirty Those between thirty and oe Se - | gs 
a@ year to leave at sixty-five years of age who = aice : s8 
thirtytive unless who were over thirty a year == gy on Seis 
established. ago to be retained as 2 Lelie 
long as Gaz pee their a5 = 2 | | 
work e y. unless 
established. H La ‘ ~ . ” 
2 ssistant Architects, 
# gs Class. 
P3| be | 
EH bt Assistant Architects, 
° First Class. 
Architectural Assistants, j 
Second Class. ) 
Architects. 
Architectural Assistants, 
First Class. Principal Architect-, 
The total number of permanent architectural And some drawings may combine in them- 


officials here shown is ninety-two, while the selves the characteristics of all three groups. 
tem staff, as already stated, fluctuates Also we must not forget the pleasure which 


round about 175. There seems to be no valid the author obtains from the producing of a 
reason for this disproportion. If it is con- drawing, a pleasure entirely the author's own 
to maintain such a large and independent of the result produced or its 


sidered 
permanent staff as ninety-two men of superior fate. 
rank the question poo itself as to whether i First, wr as “ the a al value B 
1 f the present temporary rawing. t wing us to see 
eeoorn yd a os : be acknowledged, that is why we sketch and 





posts might not be made permanent.” vledgec 
oeegraneet sd the tcbsstatish of Guy conihen Cohopeenan 
mae, soe, Paemetaogry: ao ae an yore _ ee it we 
i is in course of erectio great 
gan Sai, Wc, chr ster bo Ot et 
Hegentat Ww eho: ctl aleemons any <_ Abetuash of 2 popes cn” The of Form,” 
M ints & Hill. LAd., Crown Works, punt MS; (0 tice Londen Veteenion 
South -road, S.W. the Society of Architects om May 14 — i. 
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View of Whitehall, showing the effect of a Central Avenue of Trees. 


have been better farther out. If this had been 
thought of and settled long ago it might have 
been largely to the public berefit, and also to 
the large army of workers invulved. We have 
been informed that the Post Office authorities 
are to girdle the city with an underground 
Tube which will make future underground 
railway development difficult. I do not state 
this as a fact, but it shows how largely one 
problem affects another, and that only by 
some far-seeing and statesmanlike control over 
all can every interest be kept in its right place 
and its due proportion. 

My contention ia that at present the prosecu- 
tion of private business enterprise is transform- 
ing London at an alarming rate and in a wholly 
haphazard way. If a business firm fixes upon 
a certain site for its works or offices, it is probably 
doing so in a way which bars future improve- 
ments in the locality. If important future 
improvements are not planned and provided 
for we have no option but to allow great 
business premises to be erected where the 
owners may choose to select. The many 
important businesses which have been erected on 
the south side of the Thames add enormously 
to the difficulty of dealing adequately with that 
area. 

In dealing with the question of railways, 
Mr. Davison said :—‘* May we not look forward 
to, and actively prepare for, a future when all 
our city railways will have to disappear below 
ground ? Is it conceivable that we shall accept 
this terrible statu quo at Charing Cross, Ludgate- 
hill, Blackfriars and London Bridge, where 
some of our finest city centres are hopelessly 
spoiled by these terrible nightmares of railway 
bridges? Is it worthy of London that we 
should calmly accept the dirty muddle that we 
encounter in aud about the north end of 
Charing Cross railway bridge ? As the London 
Socicty stands for Foresight and Forethought, 
this is one of the most vital issues which lies 
before it. 

Our attention is periodically called to the 
heauty of Trafalgar-square. In truth it has 
possibilities and some qualities even now. But 
it will never be a fine square so long as the 
Nelson Column remains—one of the most 
ridiculous monumeuts and effigies which has 
ever memoralised a national hero. We can 
never give Trafalgar-square a scale which will 
hold such a thing. Then the commanding 
site and dignified mass of the National Gallery 


(From a drawing by Mr. T. Raffies Davison.) 


is dominated by one of the most absurd pepper- 
box domes in London. When you lvok at the 
south side of the square everything is hopeless, 
though it might have been saved by a fine 
entrance to the Mall and a fine widening out 
of the Whitehall thoroughfare. The east and 
west sides of the syuare are not parallel, and 
the buildings which face them are only so 
good that they might be worse. The fountains 
are hardly less than ridiculous, and many 
citizens would be ashamed to have such a 
display in their private gardens. But a future 
could be made for Trafalgar-square if that 
controlling power we are looking for would 
insist that the new buildings which will take 
the place of the club on the west and the hotel 
on the east shall be built parallel to each other, 
of corresponding height and of at least passable 
elevation. 

These schemes of improvement which more 
immediately affect the better districts are, of 
course, only one part of the whole problem— 
the fact'is that such magnificent thoroughfares 
as Mile End-road have more of the clements of 
dignity and beauty than our ill-fated new 
streets like Shaftesbury-avenue, Charing Cross- 
road, and Northumberland-avenue, in which a 
proper scale is lost. The beautifying of some 
of the East-end thoroughfares is practicable 
enough, if dealt with in the right way. Then, 
of course, housing schemes, bound up as they 
are with traffic problems, need a much nicer 
consideration than they usually have received. 

The site for the King Edward Memorial has 
been the subject of much discussion, and the 
fact that this discussion has been reopened in 
a most energetic way within the last two 
months shows how great is the dissatisfaction 
as to the site in Waterlov-place. The Memorial 
Committee have had a very difficult task, and 
they individually command the highest respect. 
But since their consideration of the matter a 
different state of affairs has arisen as to the 
mom Pa of the Mall St pare esa 

ere is a great processional leading from 
the City to the Palace. Before the Palace 
stands the memorial to the greatest Queen who 
ever lived—and the processional road, the 
Victoria Memorial, and the newly-fronted 
Palace, form a memento of the whole Victorian 
era. The late King Edward carried the burden 
of royalty through many years of that era. 
Long before he actually reigned he practically 
lived the life of a ruling monarch, and his ten 


years’ reign completed and crowned his reign 
over the hearts of the English people. Such 
a King surely deserves to have a prominent 
place in our great memorials, and the most 
appropriate place would surely be as a frontis 

1ece to the whole—at that point where the 
Mall entrance links the Palace with the city. 

As an illustration of what should be possibl 
by adopting a prearranged scheme of rebuilding 
certain estates, as leases fall in, in congested 
neighbourhoods, the Paternoster-square area 
between Newgate-street and St. Paul s Cathedral 
has been diagrammatically treated in the accom- 
panying plan. In this Newyate-street and 
St. Paul's Churchyard are shown as widened 
each to 80 ft, and a new road of the same 
width is cut through from the west front of 
the Cathedral towards Smithfield to take the 
traffic from that district and from the meat 
markets to the new St. Paul's Bridge. The 
traffic from Aldersgate-street and the traffic 
from Liverpool-street (by way of a new om 
would come by the east end of the Cathedra 
to the same bridge. The bridge in this — 
is shown converging on the dome of th 
Cathedral, thus we should have the diverging 
traffic from the bridge merging with the og 
traffic before crossing to the north-east 5y 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and with the west 
flowing traffic before joining to the north-west 
in the direction of Smithfield. me 

Mr. Davison then dealt with the objects 
London Bridge, the treatment of a 
banks, and summed up by a strong appea’ 1" 

Society and its 

support for the London Soviet 
programme, 
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ASSOCIATION. 
The Marquis of Salisbury b: 
President of the Association ' 
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The newly-elected President op: 
Planning Exhibition at the Im; 
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THE ARCHITECT URAL STAFF 
of HM. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
We give the following contribution from a 
epondent on account of its interest, but as 
pee in possession of the facts we are not 
a position to express GR Opinion as to 
eccurecy of the statements made, 
j,werer, not correct, doubtless some of our readers 
are in a position to contradict them and will do so. 


«Tye following brief account of the present 
organisation of the junior architectural ranks 
in HM. Office of Works will be of interest in 
view of the agitation now going on m your 
(yrrespondence columns. é 

The present crisis has arisen through the 
arrangements that were made about a year 
soo for reorganising the staff upon the establish- 
ment of a few posts for architectural assistants. 
The following is a copy of those arrangements 
the italics are mine) :— 

“|, Draughtsmen, ete., over 35 years of age 
and who have served for not less than 7 years 
ae to be promoted to established on 
the Principal Architect's certificate that they 
possess the requisite knowledge and ability. 

2 Draughtsmen, ete., who are over 28 are 
»» be promoted to the permanent staff on the 
Principal Architect's certificate when they 
shall have attained the age of 35 i there be 
rwancies. 

3. Draughtsmen, ete., who are at present 
nder 28 must have served for 7 years and 
have qualified as assistant architects or be 
‘ARLBA. before they can be eligible for 
promotion to the permanent staff. 

"4, All draughtsmen now over 30 who have 
ss than 5 years’ service are to be discharged 
furthwith subject to reasonable notice. 

5. Draughtsmen at present over 30 who 
have served for more than 5 years and are not 
at present qualified for promotion to be retained 
in a temporary capacity. Many of these will 
pass into the established ranks on attaining the 
age of 35, the remainder, being men of advanced 
years who perform useful work, are to be 
rtained as long as their work is efficiently 
performed. 

}. All draughtsmen of the existing staff under 
Ware to be discharged on attaining the age of 
3) if they have not qualified for promotion to 
the permanent staff and, even if qualified, if 
there be no vacancies in that staff. 

7. Future entrants must have completed 
\ years’ service in the department and be 
AAR.LB.A. or have qualified in the Assistant 
\rchitects’ Examination (a Civil Serrice exam- 
ination) before being promoted to established 
rank. Failing such promotion, they will be 
dicharged on attaining the age of 30.” 

This paper has never been communicated 
(ficialy to the men concerned. It was first 
circulated confidentially to the various archi- 
ects, with the intimation that the men affected 
under Clause 4 were to be given notice as soon 
as possible. Owing to the righteous indignation 
oi the head of one of the branches, who would 
tave lost half his staff, the paper was handed 
‘othe men affected in that branch. Later, due 
amongst other things to the disorganisation it 
Would have created, this precious bureaucratic 
“Tangement was altered, Clauses 4 and 5 
deieted, and the following substituted :— 

Draughtsmen at present over 30 who are 
hot at present qualified for promotion to be 
wtained in @ temporary capacity. Some of 
‘ese will pass into the established ranks on 
‘“aining the age of 35 if there be vacancies, 
"e rmainder are to be retained so long as 
ee work is efficiently performed.” 

Hs of the many causes of complaint in 

“ML Office of Works is exemplifi by the 
— in which this paper was circulated. 
co concerning the conditions of service and 
welfare and future of the staff are kept a 
we h this way, having got rid of the men 
con ‘ed by Clause 4, it would have been an 
n — r to have given notice one by one 
their thin affected under Clause 6 on reaching 
in -fifth birthdays. But for the action 
HY ou” amongst whole of the staff 
doe once of Works this would have been 
we and these new rules would have remained 
*‘eret to this day. 
pnd age their effect is needed 
ah thi ae significance. re are 
tue ties ‘three | s for permanent architeo- 
is 5 ‘ssistants, which are all filled, while there 
As Ag of about 175 temporary assistants. 
Whiten te Tule at present not to promote 
reeannerel assistants beyond this rank, no 

“es are likely to occur for many years, 


to 


If they are,” 
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until the oldest retires. The result will be, as 
been pointed out by correspondents in your 
columns, that men will have to leave for no 
other reason than an age limit, arbitrarily fixed 
for present temporary assistants at thirty-five 
and for future entrants at thirty. When the 
scheme has got into full working order the 
assistants will he divided, taking the present 
numbers, somewhat as follows:—175 assistants 
under thirty years of age and thirty-three 
assistants between the ages of thirty and 
sixty-five. This would be an absurd pro- 
portion were it not that there are in addition 
and overlapping forty-six assistant architects. 
These men are socially and educationally of the 
same class and have had the same technical 
training as the architectural assistants, They 
obtain their posts by examination while under 
thirty years of age. Two such examinations 
have been held during the last five years and 
twelve appointments have been made in con- 
sequence. Just lately a third has been held 
for one vacancy. For reasons well understood 
amongst the staff the conditions for this one 
have been altered ; the age limit has not been 
enforced, and only those who had obtained a 
“ pass "’ in a previous examination were allowed 
to sit. It will thus be seen that many men who 
enter H.M. Office of Works never have a chance 
of sitting for a chance of winning a post, so 
doubly fortuitous is it. The winners of this 
double lottery are younger men with less archi- 
tectural experience and generally with less 
length of service than those who qualify for 
the posts of architectural assistants. For some 
part of their time their duties and salaries 
overlap with those of the architectural assistant, 
but, as in all lotteries the winners receive the 
prizes, so the assistant architects forge ahead 
while the architectural assistants remain such 
for the rest of their lives No amount of 
‘energy or ability can bridge the impassable 
gulf of not winning a prize in this double lottery. 
The assistant architect can become Principal 
Architect, and is certain, without he is utterly 
incompetent, of becoming an architect. Placed 
aide by side, this is how the two ranks compare 
as to possibilities of promotion :— 


Architectural Assistants, Second Class, 
£150 by £7 108. to £220. 
Architectural Assistants, First Class, 
£230 by £10 to £350. 


The present position of the various ranks, and 
diagrammatically thus :— 


Cog 


THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
THE EXPRESSION OF FORM.* 


Mr. WILKuNsow said, as had been expected, he 

paar to discuss the question of drawing, and 
oped that the importance of the subject in 

the profession would be a sufficient excuse for 
venturing to discuss what might seem such a4 
commonplace topic. In the course of his 
address he said :— 

“ Architectural drawing is sometimes rather 
slightingly referred to as something halfway 
between the methods of the engineer and the 
painter. But it is better to describe it as a 
combination of the merits of each, the precision 
and utility of the one with the feeling and beauty 
of the other. 

That skill in drawing is a very necessary part 
of an architect's equipment is now fortunately 
generally admitted, but there are still some 
who belittle the necessity and quote cases in 
support of their contention, but even in these 
cases the great men referred to would have done 
even better had they been greater masters of 
draughtsmanship. 

The layman, of course, has always laid due 
stress on the necessity of an_architect being 
able to draw, and the fact that a boy is fond 
of drawing has more weight in the choice of 
architecture as a profession than anything else. 
This is unfortunate in many cases, as the young 
man finds that, contrary to the ideas of his 
elders and betters, many other varied attain- 
ments have to be mastered, some very exacting 
and contrary in their nature to free drawing. 
He finds that there is something more to be 
done than draw pretty sketches and huge 
fees, and that the builder, good man, does 
not do everything else off his own bat, also 
that there are such things as legal forms and 
accounts. 

Drawings may be classed in three groups :— 
First, those which are instructive to the author ; 
second, those which are instructive to the 
reader ; third, those which are a delight to the 
beholder. 


Assistant Architects, Second Class, 
£200 by £10 to £300. 
Assistant Architects, First Class, 
£350 by £15 to £450. 
Architects, 
£550 by £25 to £750. 
Principal Architects, 
£200 by £25 to £1,000. 


to what they lead, may be perhaps best shown 


Temporary Draughtsmen under thirty years of age. 


J 








>| 2 
Entrants to office dur- Entered office over a year ago. $~ = 
ing the last year to Eis 
leave at thirty unless . we\l> 
established. Temporary Architectural Assistants s Gi: . 
over thiriy years of age. Se | o= 
: SE\s Fa 
{ | = be s* | ~s 
All those under thirty Those between thirty and +4 > se | 8s 
a year ago to leave at sixty-five years ©: age who Z6\°ce 2 e | 38 
thirty-five unless who were over thirty a year =< | Su Se\e 
established. ago to be retained as 3 P| i) Eis 
long as they perform their 2 if #313 
work efficiently, unless Z| ef has 
established. 24 Es ’ 
ESi\ee Assistant Architects, 
ef ita Second Class. 
ml Es 
=| 8: 
asians Assistant Architects, 
H | 63 First Class. 
Architectural Assistants, } 
Second Class. 


The total number of permanent architectural 
officials here shown is ee os =~ 
temporary staff, as already stated, fluctuates 
round about 175. There seems to be no valid 
reason for this disproportion. If it is con- 
sidered necessary to maintain such a large 
permanent staff as ninety-two men of superior 
rank the question presents itself as to whether 
a very large percentage of the present temporary 
posts might not be made permanent. 


— 
led 





PRIVATE HOUSE, CHARLES-STREET, W. 

A private house is in course of erection at 
16. Charles-street, Barholog quan, _ 
the designs and under the superin ence 
of tee. Mewts & Davis, Maddox street, 
Regent-street, W. The general contractors are 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, 
South Lani seed, S.W. 


Architects. 


| 
Architectural Assistants, 
Principal Architecte. 


First Class. 


And some drawings may combine in them- 
selves the characteristics of all three groups. 
Also we must not forget the pleasure which 
the author obtains from the producing of a 
drawing, a pleasure entirely the author's own 
and independent of the result produced or its 
fate. 

First, then, as to the educational value of 
drawing. That drawing teaches us to see will 
be acknowledged, that is why we sketch and 
measure, isn't it? The resulting uction 
and the delectation of our cousins and our aunts 
is quite a secondary consideration. Now, if we 
Gnd that we ove 0 great deal meee te o bal i 
if we sketch it than if we merely look at it, 
as after a time this habit no doubt develops our 





* Abstract of a on “ The of Form,” 
read by Mr. Wilkinson, A.B.1.B.A., Assistant 
Professor of A ni , before 
the Soeiety of Architects on May 1 
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sense of observation, surely this desirable result 
would also be produced in the public were they 
instructed in drawing. And where is the 
difficulty in this ? ro 

Drawing is a much older art than writing, 
and it might be said that the earliest writing 
was drawing. But with drawing it seems to 
be decided that a ee is neces- 
sa) genius that may be developed certainly, 
but not produced. It may be claimed that 
trained mediocrity will produce better results 
than untrained genius, for, while we always 
have our geniuses producing great works in all 
ages, we cannot live on genius alone, but for 
any general advance must rely on the trained 
competence of the many, the raising of the 
average of accomplishment. The chief offenders, 
the gentlemen who produce those rows and 
rows of suburban villas ( abuse of a 
beautiful term), and impossible shops, will not 
mend their ways until the public are shocked 
by these things, as they certainly are not at 
present, their sense of beauty or even what is 
reasonable being evidently, shall we charitably 
say, dormant. 

Drawing is not only a means of artistic 
culture, i.¢., a thing desirable in itself, but a 
means to an end, a helpful instrument in the 
study of almost any subject dealt with by 
master and student. Draughtsmanship, like 
language, is useful for omaninn else than the 
expression and communication of ideas. It is 
of great assistance in forming them, just as 
writing is a great help in sustained thinking. 
Writing serves not only to define our ideas, but 
to fix them. 

Drawing is an invaluable addition to our 
intellectual appliances, and it is because draw- 
ing may thus be made useful, not because it is 
the first step in the practice of the fine arts, 
that it deserves an equal place with writing in 
schemes of general education. 

To quote a passage from James Malton’'s 
book on Perspective, which, in addition to 
showing sound common sense, is pleasantly 
couched in the leisurely phraseology of a 
century ag®. Malton, who describes himself as 
“ architect and draughtsman,” says :—“ Draw- 
ing, in my opinion, is a vehicle of communica- 
tion among mankind, as necessary to be some- 
what informed in as the art of writing. 

The only alternative to drawing as a means 
of expression of form is, of course, writing, but, 
except in the case of very simple and common- 
place forms, this is apt to be clumsy and seldom 
perfectly clear. The vivid pictures composed 
by our great poets and writers, Tennyson's 
“Palace of Art,’ for instance, are marvels of 
literary skill; but does not their success as 
descriptions depend on familiarity with scenes 
similar to those referred to? A verbal descrip- 
tion of an original form is generally clumsy. 
The few just lines of Malton would be much 
more direct. 

Photography has affected draughtsmanship 
in more ways than one, and must not be for- 
gotten. At present limited to the expression 
of existing forms, it has ousted drawing for 
purposes of illustration to a great extent. But 
after the first triumph of popularity it has 
been realised that a drawing is capable of 
conveying an amount of feeling and character 
which is lacking in the camera’s work. Although 
in the representation of lectures and the record- 
ing of dimly-lighted and inaccessible detail the 
photograph is of the utmost value. Again, in 
reproduction work, process photography has 
dealt severe blows at the older methods of 
illustration. The school of men who produced 
those fine engravings, mezzotints, lithographs, 
and etchings, showed themselves in their 
delineation of architecture rare masters of 
chiaroscuro and composition. 

What is it that gives the art of drawing its 
value? To my mind the production of a 
drawing means the knowledge of tangible facts. 
We cannot express a thing until we know what 
it is. A great draughtsman will be so, not 
because he commands a skilful technique, has 
a fine sense for line, colour, and composition, so 
much as becwuse he knows the forms he deals 
with. Of lesser lights, some can draw the 
figure, some animals, some landscapes, some 
flowers and eatabies, anid some of us walls with 
doors and windows in them, but each his 
special subject only. All are draughtsmen and 
all can draw, but their failure in other subjects 
results from lack of knowledge, gained by 
observation crystallised by the habit of 
drawing. 

When we say that the figure is the most 
difficult subject to draw, I maintain that we 
mean that the greatest knowledge is required 
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to delineate the subtle contour of form of the 
= wonderful of all creations—the human 
orm, 

It is extraordinary to notice how some 
objects are closely studied, while others are 
denied that attention so necessary to their 
just expression. If we knew trees and figures 
of men and animals and motor-cars as we do 
columns and cornices, these objects might look 
more like their prototypes than they sometimes 
do in our perspectives, 

I think we should devote more time to the 
serious study of figure drawing and land 
composition. The latter the setting and t 
former the adornment and completion of our 
works. - a ‘. 

The secon P rawings, #.¢., those 
instructive to ety reader, includes working 
drawings, record drawings, and restorations 
(these latter also satisfying the condition for 
inclusion in Group L as eminently instructive 
to the author also). 

The mention of working drawings calls for 
a@ reference to graphics. This most useful 
application of drawing to the solution of very 
‘sagem problems is, of course, appreciated 

y the engineer and architect. ith the 
diagram errors are less likely and resnlts more 
obvious than can ever be the case with mere 
symbols, It miay be said that graphics deal 
with the expression of forces and numbers 
rather than form, but as in graphies forces 
and numbers are, as it were, given form so 
that their functions may be more obvious, I 
have ventured to refer to the subject. More- 
over, the high degree of accuracy required in 
these drawings is a very useful corrective to the 
less Fp see work sometimes produced. 

Of drawings in the third group, f.e., those 
which give pleasure by their intrinsic merits, 
apart from any question of assoviation, it may 
be said that they are the result of absolute 
knowledge assisted by skill ia “ indication.” 
The most advanced types of these are based 
on a close study of the effects of forms under 
varying conditions of lighting, movement, and 
atmoaphere. A lot may be learnt from the 
study of the works of acknowledged masters, 
and for contemporary work the Royal Academy, 
the National Gallery, South Kensington, etc., 
offer opportunities, while the names of 
Canaletto, Du Cerceau, Hollar, Piranesi, Turner, 
Adam, Prout, David Roberts, Nash, Flockhart 
Richards, Adshead, and Walcot, among others, 
will recall to you works which in a marked 
degree intensively possess the power of 
satisfying and pleasing. 

One more great om for draughtsmanship 
is seen in the opportunity it provides for men 
to show what they could produce if they had 
the opportunities. I wish we saw more of the 
fine imaginative (but not impracticable) con- 
ceptions by which the old men used to give 
evidence of their powers and their love of 
architecture for its own sake. Surely it is in 
such works as these that a man can show his 
real worth, sometimes even more than in his 
executed works, which in this country are too 
often marred by lay interference and irritating 
conditions. I suppose our confréres in France 
are saved from this by the innate taste of their 
fellow-countrymen, while the American client 
probably has the good sense to set less value 
on his own opinion than on that of his chosen 
expert in matters architectural. 

Owing to their perishable nature, few 
medieval and no earlier drawings exist for 
our information and study, but I imagine that 
what we should understand as complete draw- 
ings were not made. Their ignorance of per- 
spective is surprising, and the performances in 
small-scale work up to the Renaissance are 
almost childish, But that the early builders 
could draw, and to much purpose, if only full 
sizes on their templates and setting out plat- 
forms, is very evident. With the ce 
drawing became of ramount importance. 
The introduction of the new manner, in the 
north-west of Europe, at any rate, depended 
almost entirely on gy representations, the 
inadequacy of which in many cases led to the 
perpetration of unlovely compositions, which 
we know as Elizabethan and Jacobean, and 
which some men unaccountably feigning extra- 
ordinary ignorance would imitate to-day. 

From this time to the presont day drawin 
became of more and more importance unt 
to-day all the components of a great building 

may be in preparation in various places at the 
same time, and the whole assembled with 
record speed, the accurate relation of the parts 
— by the services of draughtsman- 

p- 
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Granted that drawings are pow ina; 
let us see what the effect has bem aispeneable 
ture. Has this effect always ben tee 
Planning as now understood w:), ll eneticial : 
Gould moh, of course, be aud ane Means 
scale drawing ; but has not its of et ae 9 
tional design been unfortunate in some Shean 

Look at the work produced in re ponng: 
the demand created by th: industrial or wth 

7 . 4! Tevolutio 
of last century, and which composes . 
prosperous but unlovely Midland and North. 
sities. With tradition thrown overboard 
chaos let loose by the misguided zea) of oe 
amateurs, and a public too int nt “cae 
A h other 
matters to take heed, the accumul 
‘ ° " ated 
heritage of centuries is squandered just as it 
i ee mage | enriched with a first-hand 
——: Greek refinement, : 
engineer is parted from the architec 
and takes with ies the life-giving Precis - 
adventure, and with it much precision in 
draughtsmanship, The draughtsman, born and 
bred in the narrow artificiality of a new-made 
town, brought up—I will not say trained—at 
the drawing-board, produces out of his own 
mner consciousness (a receptacle which has 
never been filled) the drawings for the build 
ings which we know only too well. These are 
often conveniently devised with excellent work. 
manship on good material, full of drawing, but 
oer me of any claims to be considered as 
architecture. 
ain, these men at the boards must have 
origmated the ugly and elaborate ways of 
carrying out simple details which have becom 
the stock-in-trade of the artisan to-day. Ii 
they had only spent a few days in the nearest 
village and then given a few minutes’ verbal 
instruction or demonstration to the workmen, 
how much better a lot of this work might hay: 
been! Is not the great advance in domesti 
work largely due to the adoption of this policy, 
and to the realisation that there are bricks 
and bricks, and that every locality has its 
characteristic manner of building ? 

Once the Renaissance was established it 
seems that elaborately - detailed drawings 
became unnecessary, and the workmen could 
be trusted to produce the vernacular seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century work, of which 
the charm is now generally admitted, and of 
which the American Colonists made such good 
use. But with the nineteenth century, with its 
chaos in matters artistic, the luckless workman 
found himself called upon to execute work in 
the manner of half-a-dozen centuries, in many 
countries, in as many days. The most precis 
information in the form of drawings became 
necessary, and has continued so ever since 
Now, it is not that architecture suffered from 
too much drawing (I think that is impossible), 
but rather from drawing misapplied—that \s. 
there was, and still is in some quarters, too 
much drawing in the design and not enough 
drawing of it. If 80 per cent. of the drawing 
put into the average commercial, competition, 
or domestic designs of last century, and more 
recently had taken the form of the traci 
paper’s refining furnace, and numerous perspec 
tive studies from every point of view, might we 
not have been spared from the sonanlons 
choppings and blockings, trouser panels, an 
the ubiquitous swag which disfigure so man) 
of these buildings ? 





Mr. Leslie Wilkinson concluded his paper by 
discussing the question of the technique 0 
drawings. ie 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


t meeting of the Junior Institution 
jNhuineers Mr. Frederic H. Taylor, 
{(MInst.E.E., 4M.Inst.M.E., read & paper 

“Lightning Conductors and their Tests, 

; which the following is an abstract :— The 
abject of lightning conduetors is one which is, 
~ extanly should ‘be, of great interest to 
opervone, and particularly, I think, to engineers 
and architects. The latter are justly expec 
to provide means of protection to the 
they erect and the former to see that these are 
properly erected and duly tested, ete. 

The invention of the lightning conductor 
is commonly attributed to jamin Franklin, 
yho is said to have erected one upon his own 
house in Philadelphia in 1752. He is credited 
with having conducted the experiment of 


ehitect : : 

ment of ving « kite during a thunderstorm, and thus 

nade scking to convey the lightning discharge to 

born and earth. The twine was connected by means 
ened of a large key to @ Leyden jar, which became 
oe oe charged and dise several times in suc- 
> gt cession. He naturally felt he had drawn the 
ich hes lightning from the cloud. What probably 

e build happened was that the storm-cloud had induc- 

ines tes tively set up a charge on the earth’s surface 

nt work. and that what he witnessed was the ready 
ing, bat exape to earth of this charge, vid his wet 
ened ts string, ete. We are not told whether he had 

1 policy of insurance against personal accidents 
ai thee or not, but most of us in these days would 
vere of hardly care to repeat his experiment. — 

on The labours of Franklin were received by 

lew. i the people of his time with very mixed approval. 

meena He was ridiculed by some and condemned 

geterer by others. Ultimately, however, and as with 

ate other great inventions, superstition and pre- 

as hoes judice became “* lived down ” and the lightning 

dae conductor came to be regarded as a necessity 

policy, if life and prepay: were to be protected so far 
bbsioks as lay within the power of man. 

ine ite It is frequently supposed by several classes 
of people who might well be expected to take 

hed it & more te Nose view that protection from 

er lightning is of but little consequence in this 
 eauld country. They tell you that we have very 

ieee, fw thunderstorms, and then they are only mild 

which ones. Such statements are utterly fallacious 

ana of and consequently misleading. 

h good The Lightning Research Committee during 

rith its the three years 1901-1904 were advised of 

ekman over 500 cases of buildings in Great Britain 

ork in damaged by lightning, or an average of 166 

mens per annum. I hardly feel such figures are 

precise uot Worthy of our serious consideration. 

came It is sometimes urged that buildings pro- 

since vided with lightning conductor systems are 

| from cecasionally struck. This may be so, but 
sible), what was the condition of the lightning con- 
rat is, cuctor system at the time ? And even if in 

5 too order so far as it went, was it adequate? The 

nough answer, which appears to be justified by modern 

awing knowledge, is that the system was either in 
tition, bad condition or inadequate. 

more Some persons are inclined to suppose that 

acing if a lightning conductor is struck and partl 

rspe ‘used or destroyed it proves uselessness. ie 
ht we proves the very opposite. 

seless I would like to mention two fallacies which 

and one often hears. One is that the conductors 

man) ‘tect the lightning. This is nice of the 
nductors, and probably therefore the gutters 
op by attract the rain, 

e of The other fallacy I would mention is that 
‘f supposing that only very tall buildings 
teed protection. Other cireumstances than 
‘eight above ground must be considered if 
*asonable protection is to be obtained. A 

yraph ‘uilding may have two chimney-stacks, a 

a ‘al one and a shorter one. Where the former 
an been fitted with a conductor the latter 

628. re been known to be struck, and the reason 
‘as been, definitely ascertained. 

ie nie ‘ot propose to deal except very scantily 

ion, lichen; with the ge scientific aspect of a 

inc cpinina | discharge. The generally accepted 
ee ee 
the: not Kinds, named by Sir Oliver Lodge 
The < flash and the “ B® flash respectively, 

fi pon \"" flash is simple in character and 
= cunt’ Of @ discharge between an electrically 

- , ped cloud which is approaching the surface 

“+ rhe varth without any intermediate cloud 

a = vet ing. The path of the “A” flash is 

nd tinitions of de eere_by, the electrostatic 

ms, voi ‘ons of the case, and it is said to strike 

a _ conductors in preference to others. 

nd — ‘B” flash is a disruptive discharge 

ors clon) wt Suddenness, and arises where another 

d.. ape intervenes between the cl i 






oud 
* Primary charge and earth, the two clouds 
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acting like a condenser. The Lightning 
Research Committee of 1905 reported that 
“ when a discharge from the upper cloud takes 

into the lower cloud the free charge on 
the earth side of the lower cloud is suddenly 
relieved and that the disruptive discharge 
from this to the earth takes such an erratic 
course that no series of lightning conductors 
of the then hitherto recognised type suffice 
to protect the building.” 

t should be noticed that flashes of the 
simple “A” t are subject to what I would 
call “ splashes,” or, as some authorities call 
them, “ lateral discharges.” 

Lightning discharges are sometimes quite 
silent, and, being so, may pass unobserved. 
I well remember some overhead electric light- 
ning conductors erected under my supervision 
in the grounds of a building placed on very high 

und on the outskirts of one of our Home 
Jounties, I had lightning arresters attached 
to these where they entered the premises. 
Curiously enough during the first summer, 
although several! severe storms occurred, nothing 
observable happened. During the second 
summer, however, when everyone agreed that 
no storms had been noticed, one after another 
my lightning arresters gave evidence of having 
received discharges, apparently silent ones. 

Lightning is stated by many authorities to 
act like weak human nature and therefore to 
select the path of least resistance. But what 
forms the path of least resistance the lightning 
alone eae. 

Protection against the “ A’”’ type of flash is 
fairly easy, and it is considered that the ordi- 
nary system of conductors when properly 
constructed and maintained is reasonably 
safe. Discharges of the “B” type involve 
more complex treatment, and, in the words 
of the Lightning Research Committee 1901- 
1905, “‘ absolute protection can only be assured 
by a complete wirework enclosure—in fact, of 
the nature of a birdcage.”” In any case the 
extent to which a building shall be protected 
and the cost of such protection usually have to 
bear a certain relation to the importance and 
the first cost of the building itself. Unfortu- 
nately the lightning conductor work of most 
buildings is treated with an indifference as 
dangerous as it is unjustifiable. 

Briefly put, any lightning conductor system 
comprises: (1) The air terminal, consisting of 
what is called the “ elevation rod,” the top of 
which is provided with one, three, four, or 
even five points; (2) the conductor from the 
elevation rod to the ground, with branch 
conductors from other parts of the building 
or from the metal work of the structure, such 
as gutters, stack-pipes, metal roofing, etc. ; and 
(3) the earth connection. 

The metal most commonly—in fact, almost 
universally—used is copper, in the form of 
copper tape from, say, 1} in. by } in. down to 
ae by ¢ in. Iron is electrically efficiont, 

ut is more subject to corrosion and not so 
easily fitted into position. As to the design of 
the conductor system, this can only be settled 
when the design of the building, including 
its chimneys, turrets, gables, ridges, roofing 
material, etc., are known, and some considera- 
tion must also be had for its general situation. 
For rough guidance, however, a few gencral 
first principles may here be given:— _ 

1. Conductors should run in as direct a 
line to earth as possible. Some persons prefer 
to keep them a certain distance from the wall. 

2. Vertical rods should preferably be con- 
nected by horizontal conductors fixed to 
ridges or other suitable parts. 

3. Roof metal work, etc., should be connected 
to the system. ; 

4. Chimneys should be protected as being 
specially liable to be struck, due of course 
to the column of hot gases, which are good 
conductors, the carbon lining to the chimne 
in the form of soot, and the mass of metal wor 
at the base in the form of a stove. 

5. Any joints in conductors should be both 
soldered and screwed together. 

6. Conductors should be kept as much away 
from interior gas pipes or electric pipes, etc., 
as possible. 

7. Similar metals should be used throughout, 
i.e, the holdfasts should be of gunmetal 
and screws or rivets, etc., of copper. 

8. Long runs along ridges, ete., should 
preferably have more than one elevation rod— 
say at least one at cach end, several short 
points along a ridge being better than a few 

ones. 

The earth connection of any lightning con- 
ductor system, however simple that system 
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may be, is of the very utmost importance- 
It is the connection to earth, and if this be 
inefficient the whole system may be regarded 
more as a danger than as a protection. The 
matter of obtaining a good earth connection 
is mainly a question of surface contact between 
the conductor and moist earth A moderate 
amount of resistance (ohmic resistance) is 
not harmful ; in fact, may be otherwise. The 
mere fact of taking the conductor into moist 
earth, or even into water, does not necessarily 
form a good earth unless there is a considerable 
area of contact. The usual method of forming 
an earth connection is by means of a copper 
plate. The thickness is not important pro- 
vided it is sufficient to withstand oxidisation. 
A plate measuring 30 in. by 30 in. by , in. 
would be more efficacious than one 12 in. by 
12 in. by § in. The copper tape conductor 
should be well connected to the plate, preferably 
riveted as well as soldered and the soldered 
joint painted over to retard electrolytic action. 
Many people bury the plate horizontally ; 
personally I always make the interment verti- 
cally. The earth connection should always 
be kept well away from the building and also 
well away from gas mains. 

It is absolutely necessary that the earth 
connection should be kept fairly moist so as 
to allow the resistance to remain moderate 
in value. 

It is usual to bury a quantity of broken coke 
or cinders with the plate, with a view to retaining 
the moisture. If either material be used it 
must be thoroughly washed so as to get rid of 
any sulphur present, which would destroy the 
copper. There are, of course, cases which some- 
times arise where to bury a copper plate in 
the ground is to invite certain failure. In the 
neighbourhood of certain factories the soil is 
found saturated with ammonia (tar or creo- 
soting works, etc.), which is destructive to 
copper. 

To facilitate discharge into the general 
mass of earth saw-teeth points to the plate 
are sometimes used. A special type of earthing 
plate adopted by the London County Council is to 
the following specification :—‘‘To be of copper, 
yy S8.W.G. tape, riveted and soldered the full 
length of the plate; joints washed of acid 
and protected by thick coat of tar. Each 
plate to have four rows of triangular tongues 
formed out of the plate itself—two rows of 
six and two inner rows of five each, so that tips 
of tongues in adjacent rows point in opposite 
direction, each tongue being 3 in. long and 
tapering from 2 in. to a point. Tongues to be 
bent at right angles and to point upwards 
when the earth plates are laid in position.” 


The loose earth or wood charcoal to be 
filled in and well rammed on top of the 
plate. 


The difficulty of keeping the earth con- 
nection moist is in most cases a very real one— 
of course if a pond, lake, or river, can be utilised 
it is excellent provided the plate is kept free 
from mechanical injury and that you do not 
one day find yourself with only the end of the 
tape left. In order to facilitate the provision 
of a proper earth terminal the patent tubular 
earth had been designed by Mr. Killingworth 
Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E. This mainly 
consists of three parts ; the upper for connecting 
to the copper tape or cable and also to a rain- 
water pipe; the lower end, which forms the 
actual earth and which is fitted with a steel 
spike for driving into the soil, and a removable 
cap for marking the position of the earth in 
the ground. 

It not infrequently happens that the earth 
plate originally installed on a job has failed, 
and that for various reasons one cannot sink 
another. In this case a live water main makes 
an excellent and a lasting earth contact, care 
being taken, of course, that the connection 
between the tape and the pipe is properly 
made. Such connection will, of course, be 
external to the building. 

The inspection and testing of a lightning 
conductor after it has once been installed is 
mostly conspicuous by its absence, and this is 
undoubtedly the cause why accidents from 
lightning are often reported to have occurred 
to buildings that have been believed to be 
protected by conductors. It is not simply a 
case of “ out of sight out of mind.” It is open 
neglect. 

he tests which should be made should show 
the conductor to be continuous from air to 
earth, and to possess a sufficient lowness of 
resistance to earth so that it may be considered 
reasonably safe for conducting away a discharge 
into the earth.” 
E2 


- Sherer 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1914. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
baby F STAGE. 


Nort 
: «¢ypgsipe’s CARBER,”” given by the Horniman 
omy Company at the Coronet heatre, is an interest- 
don ing comedy giving with much realism the 
~ cpeiences of & Labour Member of Parlia- 
pndon ment, whose personal ambitions dominate his 
hames jevotion to principles, and who is justly 


shed by the withdrawal of the support 

pPridge ch ‘his fortunes rested. Mr. Milton 

_— hosmer played the title réle with much talent, 

rdiff siving full expression to the unconquerable 

a : qgotim and vanity which dominated and 
~~ destroved Garside’s chances. 






roden Cladvs Mottram, the Mayor's daughter—a 
ter cirl who wishes to escape from provincial life, 
yo almost, as she puts it, “ by any means,” and is 
= therefore almost ready to take Garside at his 
zi own valuation—is well and subtly played 
ddlesex by Miss Beatrice Terry; while Mr. Horace 
Tiss Braham takes the part of her brother, and 
ington gives a much-wanted humorous touch to a 
Knares vrious play. The remaining characters—the 
Kins three labour delegates, the school-mistress, 
= and heroine, and Garside’s mother—are admir- 
Sumber able. The seenes, which represent the working 
la man's home, the Mayor’s house, and Garside’s 
rooms in the Temple, are appropriate, and the 
nsea vhole piece brings with it a strong flavour of 
ks the more strenuous life of the North. 
— At the St. James’s Theatre the revival of 
n “The Ideal Husband ” will, we think, be one 
lire of the successes of the season. The play, if 
a I. notentirely lifelike, and somewhat overburdened 
iford with the aristoeracy, is full of epigrams, and 
sex the parts are well allotted among a very strong 
3recon- cast. Sir George Alexander plays the part of 
ieee Viscount Goring sympathetically and wit t 
| humour; his father, the Earl of Caversham, 
énooln is very cleverly rendered by Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
erland while Mr. Arthur Wontner gives the difficult 
+ Yar. part of Sir Robert Chiltern with delicacy and 
strength. Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry as Lady 
shire Chiltern and Miss Hilda Moore as_ the 
intriguing Mrs. Cheverley are both excellent ; 
and both dressing and staging are as nearly 
blin perfect as they can be. The reception salon at 
” ‘ir Robert's house, which forms the first act, is 
a very effective piece of design painted by Mr. 
assed Walter Hann, the columned entrance at the 
bead of the stairway, flanked by two doorways, 
rire veing well composed; and the same may be 
said of the morning-room in Sir Robert's house, 
mm vhich forms the setting of the secona and fourth 
ssex scenes. The taste shown in Lord Goring’s 
ich sitting-room in Act IIL. is not so evident, but 
~ ‘oubtless Lord Goring was more interested in 
send mankind than in Art. These two latter scenes 
are painted by Mr. G. Sackmann. 
urbe _ At the Playhouse an admirable little comedy, 
-_ 'y Mr. Richard Henry Powell—a comedy 
without a touch of farce, and the more successful 
for boing so—gives Miss Marie Tempest a perfect 
“pportunity for the display of her great histrionic 
‘ents. “The Wynmartens ”’ goes without a 
uich from beginning to end, and Miss Tempest 
s well seconded by an excellent cast, among 
¥uom We tuay mention Mr. W. Graham Browne, 
¥ho takes the principal man’s part, William 
don ‘arrington; while the Earl of Carri n, a 
wn fart very well filled by Mr. Franklin Dyall, gives 


ls @ perfect picture of an amiable fool. The 
he Dowager Conntess of Wynmarten, a part taken 

'y Miss Agnes Thomas, affords an admirable 

peture of the most unpleasant old woman we 
d “er remember seeing on any stage. The 
bln? which represents a drawing-room in 
stave-sjuare, a room in a flat in Jermyn- 


“eet, and an engineer's office, is well chosen 
d ‘td appropriate, and the piece deserves to 
“a lie ereit success, as it is witty, true to 
i = without dull intervals or unnecessary 

sodes, 


on the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane-square, 
in Me. J. 7 large audience attended on Tuesday 
ne T. Grein’s “ Independent ” professional 
, fine 0! Lbsen’s “ Ghosts,” when some very 
by Mute Was seen. The play was. produced 
aud th Lon M. Lion, under whose direction 
ite it of Mr. J. Fisher White, alternately, a 
“es of these “ Independent” matinéges will 
hye ne and the provisional repertory includes 
of * in of Some Interesting plays. The cast 
acting S , W88_@ strong one, but the best 
Oxvall was by Mr. Leon Quartermaine, as 
: Fry tying; while Miss Bessie Halton, as 
| well > Played a difficult part extremely 


bn? "ty to describe “The Blue Mouse,” now 
bane Played at the Criterion, would be to risk 
“ing the bubble of fun created by this 
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clever and amusing farce. It is a long time 
since we have seen or heard of a German play. 
“The Blue Mouse” is an adaptation by M. 
mn | Horniman from the German by Engel 
and Horst—with so much well-managed and 
light-hearted wit reminiscent of earlier French 
work. No doubt the excellent acting adds 
largely to the success, above all, that of Miss 
Madge Lessing as the ‘“ Blue Mouse,” Miss 
Mary Griffiths, Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Percy 
Hutchison. The scenery throughout is very 
a. The first act takes place in an 
office, two rooms of which are shown at the 
same time. The boudoir in the second act (to 
a certain extent a bed-sitting-room !) is decorated 
with an interesting scheme of black and gold, 
with blue hangings—a very effective combina- 
tion. The third act depicts a very much simpler 
sitting-room. As a contrast to this delightful 
farce, the play by which it is preceded, “* Hide 
and Seek,” may be useful ; otherwise it strikes 
us as futile and at the same time unpleasant. 


—_ 
—2 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Architectural Record (New York) for 
May is, as usual, very well producea, but its 
contents are a little disappointing. They 
include a long illustrated article on St. John’s 
Chapel, Vanek-street, New York—a church 
which reminds us of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
but is without the charm and character of the 
latter—and an essay entitled * In the Cause of 
Architecture,”’ from which we may quote one or 
two pithy sayings :—‘* The sins of the architect 
are permanent sins,’’ and ** To promote good work 
it is necessary to characterise bad work as bad ”’ ; 
while “Enemies are as valuable an asset to any 
forward movement as friends, providing only 
they be honest ; if intelligent as well as honest, 
they are invaluable.”” Dealing with architec- 
tural journalism the writer (Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Wright) says: “The spirit of fair play, the 
endeavour to preserve the integrity of values 
intelligently on a high plane in order to raise 
the level of the standard of achievement in the 
country, and to refrain from throwing the 
senseless weight of the mediocre and bad upon 
it—all this is unhappily too rare in editors. 
The average editor has a constituency and 
not a standard. This constituency is largely 
the average architect who has bought the 
‘artistic’ in his architecture as one gets 
dubious and minor aspects, of the sophisticated 
neophyte, the broker and the quack, to whom 
porter’s work is ego-balm and fortune.” 

The work of an American sculptor, Augustus 
Lakeman, is another article illustrated by some 
fine photographs, among which we specially 
like the figure of Mosaic Law for Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, & White's Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn. 

“ The Architect,’’ by Mr. Wilfred Beach, is a 
humorous and amusing sketch. The architect's 
duties are divided under the following 
heads :— 

1. Getting business. 

2. Corresponding. 

3 Interviewing clients. 

Selecting a site. 

Preparing a mental] or verbal prospectus 
Evolving @ schematic problem. 
Executing preliminary sketches. 
Perspective drawing. 

Rendering in water-colour. 

10, Rendering in pen and ink. 


11. Developing the problem, : 

12. Computation and design of supporting 
materials. : He 

13. Computation of footing and sustaining 
materials ; : 

14. Investigating and selecting materials of 
construction, both concealed and exposed. 

15. Organising and managing an office force. 

16. Preparing working drawings in detail. 

17. Writing specifications. ; 3 

18, Surveying quantities for estimating pur- 


SPAM Hm 


19. Estimating costs. ‘ : : 
20. Selecting and arranging sanitary equip- 
ment. : 
21, Designins booting, system. 
igning ventilation. 
Mestering acoustic problems. 
24. Arranging artificial lighting. 
. Designing power plant. : 
. Designing refrigerating uipment, 
. Arranging bells and telephone wiring. 
Experting the fire-fighting equipment. 
Designing and selecting fixed, immovable 
i t special equipment 
SI. a cehas ecclesiastical and fraternal ritual. 
$2. Designing ornamentation and embellisk - 
ments. . ee 
33. Interpreting building law. 
34, Drawing ae commeeee. 
35. i 
36. 
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Superintending construction. 
Auditing accounts. 
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37. Arbitrating disputes pertaining to building. 
Supervising decorating and other acces- 


sories. 

39. Collecting accounts. 

The writer states that this list is far from 
complete, but makes the modest suggestion 
that some men delegate some of the duties put 
down to others! 


ni ct co ae 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The New Charter, R.1.B.A. 

Str,—Attention should be called to the new 
Charter now under the consideration of the 
Royal Institute, particularly with regara to 
Clause 8, which was under discussion when the 
meeting adjourned. 

It will be remembered that the proposals as 
first put forward at the end of last year provided 
for the inclusion of the class of Licentiates as 
corporate members of the Institute, to which a 
great amount of opposition was raised at the 
time. In the later proposals—no doubt because 
of this opposition—the inclusion of Licentiates 
was dropped, and it was not referred to in any 
notice of the proposals or in convening the 
meeting, which led everyone to conclude that 
it had been definitely discarded. 

Clause 8 reads :—‘ Representation on this 
Standing Committee and for the specific purposes 
only as defined in Clause 7 to be given to Licen- 
tiates. In all other regards the constitutional 
position of the Licentiates to remain as at 
present.” 

In introducing this clause to the meeting 
the spokesman for the Council made the 
suggestion that it should not be limited by 
the words, “for the specific purposes only,’ 
and that the words, “ tn all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiates to 
remain as at present,” be deleted. 

That is a most dangerous suggestion, and 
savours somewhat of a deliberate trick on the 
part of the Council, or a section of it, to get this 
proposal through, in spite of the opposition to 
it, at a smaller meeting than might otherwise 
have been the case had any notion of this 
reversal of the Counci]’s proposals been allowed 
to leak out. In spite of assertions to the 
contrary, “ the cards were not on the table.” 
It was evidently thought better to slip the 
suggestion in without warning towards the 
end of a tiring meeting and get a snap vote 
upon it. 

Fortunately the meeting was adjourned 
before that consummation could be reached, 
and therefore it behoves all members of the 
Institute who have its dignity at heart to 
attend the adjourned meeting to prevent the 
proposal going through as a considered policy 
of the Institute as a whole. 

The question for members to consider is 
briefly this :—* Will you have Licentiates as 
corporate members with yourselves or will 
you not?” 

If not, go to the next meeting and vote it 
down by seeing that Clause 8 goes through 
only as it now stands, without amendment. 

There is one other point which may bear 
calling attention to. Suggestions have been 
made that opposition to the Charter has been 
engineered from outside—a most regrettable 
circumstance if it were true. It would be 
deplorable that any outside body should have 
any say or influence whatever in the affairs 
of the Institute, and it may perhaps be hinted 
without disrespect that this applies quite as 

well to the august body of Academicians as to 
any other Society. Lipera Nos a Mato. 





Architectural Assistants in and out of 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Sm,—The lot of ‘“ Assistant,”” who is a 
member of the Architectural Association, 
London, and who has ten years’ ex- 
perience, must indeed be a hard one if, after 
spending £200 to £300 on his education—pre- 
sumably, of course, his architectural educa- 
tion—he cannot earn more than £1 a week. 
One wonders whether he is capable of anything 
more than tracing, or whether, being some- 
thing other than an assistant, he is attempting 
to mislead for some ulterior motive. hat- 
ever his individual case or object may be, his 
statement does not represent the prevailing 
conditions of architectural] employment. 

While in no way wishing to enhance what 
are truly miserable conditions of pay amongst 
the ordinary architectural assistants, or to 
depreciate in any way their services, it must 
be pointed out that the temporary architectural 
assistants in H.M. Office of Works are on an 
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entirely different footing with regard to both 
pay and setae. ae outside assistants’ 
slender salary is based on the tacit under- 
standing that he is learning his profession 
and gaining experience. He enters the pro- 
fession with the intention of starting practice 
some day for himself. Many fail to do so for 
various reasons, Of these a few become manag. 
ing assistants, others enter Government art- 
ments, while the remainder, who do not keep 
themselves abreast of the times with regard to 
the latest fashion in design, drop out of the 
race and become failures or commercial 
travellers, which latter “ Assistant” would be 
well advised to do. A keen man worth his 
salt can always either retain his position or 
obtain another. It is different with an assistan 
in H.M. Office of Works. A year or two 
experience ih that office may not materially 
hurt a young man_ except for the fact that to 
have been in His Majesty's Office of Works is 
no recommendation with the outside practi- 
tioner, owing to its architectural, or rather 
lack of architectural, reputation. He learns 
nothing there useful to him for a future career 
outside that office, and therefore the salaries 
paid by that office should not r comparison 
with those paid in outside offices, where a man 
is adding appreciably to his value in the 
open market. They should be based on the 
actual worth to the Office of Works of the 
work the assistant does. As a matter of fact, 
however, they are not so high as would 
paid by an outside architect who had £1,200,000 
worth of work to get through in’ @ year, in 
addition to writing voluminous reports on pro- 
ae lee a en 

sais gested a cle st ignoran 
of all apuiiamerel matters, Such an amount 
of work necessitates the devolution u the 
assistants of much ag oom os which is b 
no means ss recogn! or re C 

A Memeer or tHe A.A. since '96. 


‘*History of Architecture.”’ 

Str,—Notwithstanding my aversion to news- 
popes controversies, I venture to ask you to 

indly allow me to reply to some of the remarks 
made by the writer of the review on my 
recently-published “ History of Architecture ” 
that appeared in the Builder of the Ist inst. 

Your reviewer asks, fairly enough, having 
regard to the recent discoveries by Sir Arthur 
Evans, what can be said of the statement that 
“Some comparatively recent excavations at 
Mycene# and Tiryns have revealed traces of 
Greek civilisation dating from about the year 
1000 B.c., which is also the traditional date 
assigned to the writings of Homer. It is there- 
fore tolerably certain that the islands and 
coasts of European Greece were held by the 
founders of the present nation at least as early 
as 1300 B.c.” 

The answer is that the first portion of the 
text-book, containing the chapter on Greek 
architecture, was written, and, so far as I know, 
printed and circulated, before the successful 
results of Sir Arthur Evans's labours in 
elucidating the mystery of Cretan civilisation 
were generally known. As to my remarks on 
the religion of the Greeks, the short paragraph, 
vf some ten lines, to which allusion is made, 
contains nothing whatever that is opposed in 
root principle to the exhaustive survey of 
Greek religion and mythology included in the 
excellent manual of Greek antiquities written 
by Gardner and Jevons. 

The Areo s is not mentioned on page 58, 
but had I referred to it I should most certainly 
have followed Mr. Henry Nettleship and Dr. 
Sandys in describing it as “‘ an ancient criminal 
court at Athens so named because it sat on 
Ares Hill beside the Acropolis.” : 

Although the question of the derivation of 
the term should not have been dragged into 
the review under discussion, I may as well add 
that Dr. Gow, with the characteristic caution 
of his countrymen, is more keenly alert to the 
danger-signal, and if I may so express it, 

plays for safety” 2 admitting that the 
Areios pagos was ibly 80 called not from 
Ares, but “ from the Aras or avenging deities ” 
represented by the court of Areopagus. 

| regret that I did not express myself with 
sufficient clearness in pointing out the connec- 
tion between the Greek par thee Athene, and 
the Roman goddess, Minerva. The absurd 
term, ‘ Minerva Polias,” of course, should read, 
* Athene .Polias,”’ 

No sketch of the life of Cesar, adequate or 
“ inadequate,” is given, nor is there anythi 
misleading” in the few bald statements 
made as to some of the leading events in his 
career. 

_ With regard to the Pantheon, notwithstand- 
ing Lanciani’s assertion that the structure, as 
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an ier circular building. In these vexed 
questions tradition is not to be ignored, and it 
is the historian’s duty to carefully discriminate 
between ascertained fact and speculative sug- 
ee. — to Sone A cmegs Spoon cannot 

sup) su uen y most con- 
chides ovitienid, . 


Your reviewer's statement that :—‘* The date, 


style, not completed for nearly a quarter of a 
century later, under which the cottage 
became transformed into a bui without 
parallel in Europe.” The dates of these 
successive building ae given in Fer- 
gusson’s ‘ History Modern Architecture,” 
are as follows, viz. :—‘‘ The lower cloister in 
1760-61, the Beauclere tower and octagon 
closet in 1766, and the north bedchamber in 
1770.” 

It is surprising to learn that “‘ Gothic was in 
the air” some years prior to 1747. It was 
certainly an abnormal atmospheric condition 
that was worth recording. 

Finally, I did not say that Beckford’s build- 
ings at Fonthill, erected in 1795, were either 
“the earliest or the most conspicuous of the 
larger buildings of the Gothic Revival.” 

Atrrep W. 8. Cross. 


———— oe 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Gas and On, Enorve ManacementT. By 
M. Powis Bale. (London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son, 3s. 6d. net.) 

PracticaL Sanitary Enoiveerixe. By 
Francis Wood. (London: C. Griffin & Co., 
Ltd. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Notes on Tae VatvaTion or ReEaL 
Prorerty. By H. G. Lamputt. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. Is. 6d. net.) 


Ce el 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Measured Wastin * ~exesce! Old Towa 

all. 

Mr. Gordon Hemm has presented ‘to the 
Libraries Committee, Manchester, his measured 
arawing of the fagade of the Manchester old 
Town Hall. The drawing is now hung in the 
vestibule of the Reference Library, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


Dublin Housing Scheme. 

At their meeting, held on May 11, the Dublin 
Corporation resolved unanimously to expend 
a sum of £45,800 upon the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings on the Ormonde Market site—that 
amount inclusive of £10,000 for the 





The Cathedral Tower, Antwerp. 
The restoration is about to be begun of the 
commonly-styled “ Cathedral Tower” of 


F 
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Church of Our Lady, Antwerp. The 


» and are the pro erty tower, 
mankipal suthorities, who, finding A ms 
stones evince migns of tecay, will Spend : 
initial eum of from £4,000 to £5,000 upon the 
erection of scaffolding in order that every sto 
may be examined in sity. |; x oxpeiee me 
the actual work of reparation will extend poe 
& period of from twenty to thirty years, 


Association of Teachers in Technical 
as Institutions, 

Association of Teachers in Techn’ 
Institutions will hold its eighth pm, 
ference at Liverpool during Whitsuntide— 
a 30 to June 3. The educational meetings 

be held in the Jarge hall of the Central 
Municipal Technical School. The open meet. 

begin on oops June J, at 10.30 a.m. 
when the Chairman of the Liverpool Education 
Committee, Councillor J. W. Alsop, B.A., J.P. 
will welcome the Conference to Liverpool, and 
the President, Mr. P. Abbott, B.A., will deliver 
his Presidential Address. During the Con. 
ference —— will be read by Mr. W. Hewitt, 
B.Se., Director of Technical Education for 
Liverpool, Professor Haldane Gee, Mr. W. &. 
Harrison, Mr. Laurence Small, Mr. W. R. 
Bower, and others. Sectional meetings will be 
held on the afternoon of June 2, when papers 
of special interest to the various sections of 
technical ion will be read. Resolutions 
on matters of educational and professional 
interest will be discussed at the varivus mect- 
ings. The annual dinner will be held at the 
Exchange Station Hotel on the evening of 


June 1. 
Stonehenge. 

P We have May . an ore of 

3 illiam Burroughs Hill, 
FL, offBouthamston which is illustrated by 
two good re uctions from Turner's and 
Constable's as well as E ae 
showing its present condition. Mr. Burroughs 
Hill does not add much to our knowledge of 
Stonehenge, but the little brochure will no doubt 
serve a useful purpose in reminding the ignorant 
of the value to be attached to one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of the remains of the past in 
these islands. Fortunately there is no longer 
a possibility of the remaining stones being used 
as quarries, and the opponents of restoration 
will never have to fight for the preservation of 
what is left intact, for no one would venture 
to propose the restoration of the great circle 
of stones in its original form ! 


LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s Bencu Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice Sankey.) 
Action upon a Guarantee against Pariner in 
Firm of Contractors : 


General Accident, Fire, etc., Corporation, Lid. 
v. Knowles. 


Tus case was heard last week, an action 
brought by the plaintiffs against Mr Eric 
Walter Knowles, a gentleman seating - 

orkshi for a declaration that re; as 
aaa the firm of Messrs. Pethick, 
i & Co., contractors, of No. 121, 


Vicloria-street, Westminster, was Liable to — 
plaintiffs in @ eum of £2,500, they : oem 
guaranteed that amount to Parr’s Bank, an’ 

id it. Defendant denied al! |1ab11'y Bevfus 


Mr. Gore-Browne, K.C., | polit. 


ed for the plaintiffs; and a le 
RC, and Mr. Gohen represented the 4 
fendant. 


Mr. Gore-Brown said the substantial questio® 
for decision was whether the <ct«' +. Des 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Pethick, i” 
& Co., and therefore was §0"'° eee 

arantee. In 1910 there was 4 — h the 

rs. Pethick, Dix. & Co. yr H. 8 
CD wore Mr. Pethick “yp ‘bus ness @> 


E 








ohn Di carrying on ; 
ee and aalne weate cont ractors = _ 
they hed @ contract in conne:tiod NN. 
Derwent Val Light Railway. i Dix con- 
gentlemen dissolv partnershiy, 0 Pethick. 
tanued to carry on business as 0°00. larie 


9 and Mr. Pethick be 
- ag took a share of es 
e t ‘ ‘enda w rie haa 
July ake, the det the , entered a. 
deed of partnership which purported ” Th 
limited partnership to last for (en FeV aris. 
business was carried on at No. 121, ¥¥ . 
Westminster. The capital was 10 1 
£40,000, *% amount Mr. Dix ws | 
hg: of i tn the plant. stock - 


by ; f the bus! ; 
trade and will of | ; neo 
Vinusly anacled on by him, Ww! the « 
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went Valley contract, and for that 
d the Dw e credited with £20,000. The 
be the defendant was to bring in was 
$90,000, of which £15,000 was to be in cash 
"95.000 was to be paid by Hn og gas 
the firm a debt of £5,000 which Mr. Dix 
reed the defendant. It was, said La 
ittle difficult to baow, —— ang For med 
that agreement of July or how the iness 
was carried O@ thenceforward. It was found, 
however, that there were: new contracts made 
ith public bodies—viz. with the Matlock, 

Bradford, and the Hull a 
Pehick, Dix, & Co, then determined to 
turn themse 
on March 13, 1915, the comrpany was fo 
for aking over the business of the firm. The 
defendant signed the Memorandum and Articles 
of Asociation a8 & signatory. Under separate 
agreements the partnere transferred their 
interests to the limited company. The de- 
fegdant sold his interest in the firm to the 
jimied company, amd received 20,000 shares 
for 0 doing. Before the limited company was 
formed, viz., in January, 1913, the firm applied 
 Parr’s Bank for an overdraft of 500, 
which plaintiffs guaranteed to the bank. By 
wey of security @ number of shares in the 
Derwent ne | Light Railway had been given 
to paintifls. Subsequently the bank called in 
the money and the plaintiffs paid it, and wrote 
to the defendant, demanding payment from 
him on the ground that he was a partner in 
the frm. After getting the defendant's reply 
the present action was heoughs. 

Evidence was then called in support of the 
plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. Pollock, on behalf of the defendant, 
abmitted that there was no case made out 
sgeinst his client. The liability to which he 
vas exposed was @ very heavy one, because 
the debts of the pomene ran inte £20,000 to 
$3.00. He submitted that there was no 
liability on the defendant. It was clear from 
the documents that he joined the firm of 
Mesre. H. St. John Dix & Co., and no other 
frm, end that was the only firm that was 
registered. His learned on the other 
side bad said that that firm had faded away 
and ultimately became Messrs. Pethick, Dix, 
£ Co. but that was an erroneous contention. 

Defendant was then called, and said he knew 
nothing of the guarantee to the pleintiffs until 
he received a letter from them asking for the 
money. He had no idea that he was a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Pethick, Dix. & Co. 
” had received no profit or interest in that 
irm 

Cros-examined, defendant said he was 
practically a figure-head in his firm, and 
neither bought nor sold. 

In the result, Mr. Justice Sankey, in giving 
judgment, said the did @o with great reluctance, 
as the defendant was a young man, and had 
ost @ great deal of money owing to his 
associations with Mr. Dix. e came, however, 
to the conclusion that the defendant was 
bound by the recitale in the agreement, and 
‘hat what the plaintiffs said was substantially 
correct. He therefore entered judgment for 
the plaintiffs for the amount of their claim, 
~ = and refused to grant a etay of 
etecution 

Solicitors for the a Messrs. Beyfus 
{ Beyfus; for the defendant, Messrs. Francis & 


rancis 





Architect and Stop Orders for Stone : 
Important Considered Judgment. 


Pad the Bow County Court recently. Judge 
“m)'s, K.C., delivered @ considered judgment 
‘van action of considerable importance to 
fonemasons amd architects. The plaintiffs 
oe Messrs. McLeod & Co., Lad., of 85, 
Jrecchurch-street, E.C., artificial stonemakers, 
De the defendants, Mr. A. G. Barton, of 
ae Works, High-street, Walthamstow : 
V, Joh ison, of Satton Lodge, Hackney; and 
e Garner, of 14, Albert-road, Walthamstow, 
nn of the United Methodist Free Church, 
pom Hall, Forest-road, Walthamstow, the 
mim be ng for £28 4s. ld. for stone supplied. 
i: a. WAS @ counterclaim for £35, occasioned, 
ah aeged, through the supplying of stone 
Mr. Fasten eee + eeneiciie , m 
Ree on, rr A or e 
grea and Mr. E. H. Coumbe was counsel 
T e defence, 
nijeeed that the United Methodist move- 
me wiich was started in a theatre, gained 
hall Bite that it was decided to build a 
_ lenders were put out, and that of 
oan W. J. Holmes & Son, builders, of 
speci’, Nas accepted. It was @ point in the 
cial 00 that the stonework should be 
ether staadiog We tee re eee Peels 
with them ll Le Poe ond was placed 
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supply the stone on stop orders on their work 
by a Dante’, that saaeniatg to say that, up 
a time, ue to the builders 
should be stopped by the trustees and paid by 
the architect to the plaintiff. The whole con- 
tract of the builders was £2,475, while the 
plaintiffe’ contract was for about £300. From 
time to time stone was supplied, but difficulties 
arose with the builders, and while the trustees 
were pressing for the work to be finished the 
plaintiffs refused to supply until they were 
paid on their stop order. Finally the trustees 
took the finishing of the building in hand them. 
selves, and it was for the balance of the stone 
supplied that the plaintiffs were now suing. 
The defendants, however, alleged that a 
gy of it was not to the measurement in 
- A geen ane pe oe that 
s supp exact. e defendants also 
repudiated the authority of the architect to 
give stop orders, and the whole case wae fought 
out on ‘question of the powers of an 
architect to issue such stop orders. 

Mr. Dunford said it was quite the usual 
ay bage an architect to give such stop orders, 
and also said that his orders were ratified 

the trustees the whole of the time, inasmuch 
hat they signed the ues from time to 
ime to pay the any a 

n givin ment, myly said the 
members of the uilding Committee, consisting 
of three, were engaged in building the hall 
under a contract placed with Messrs. Holmes. 
It would appear thet that firm had not much 
capital, and the plaintiffa, before accepting an 
order for stone, asked Mr. Dunford, the arehi- 
tect, for a stop order, saying Messrs. Holmes 
were willing to agree to it. On a letter of 
Mesers. Holmes the architect agreed. It reallv 
only meant that money paid by the trustees 
would be earmarked to the plaintiffs by Mr. 
Dunford instead of going to Messrs. Holmes. 
The defendants alleged Mr. Dunford had 
no power to issue such stop orders; but he 
considered from the specification. asking that 

ntiffs’ stone should be supplied, that he 
This stone was to be ordered off a special 
tradesman, and money was to be paid to 
such firms ae the architect might direct. There 
was clearly power, therefore, when a special 
tradesman was dealt with for the architect to 
pay direct; that gave him authority. He 
thought the defendants had ratified the agree- 
ment by paying on Mr. Dunford’s certificate. 
He was satisfied that a large quantity of 
the material for the hall was supplied on 
stop orders. A stop order did not increase 
the liability of the trustees; it only meant the 
tradesman getting his money, but only when 
he had supplied the goods. They suggested 
that when they took matters in hand the stop 
order should have been withdrawn; but he 
could find no authority for the procedure of 
an architect to withdraw a stop order. Then 
again, it was suggested that the measurements 
were wrong; but on reading into the contract 
he found that any defects that were discovered 
within three months should be made good by 
the contractors, therefore it was in the power 
of the architect to put the matter right. From 
that, and all other circumstances, he considered 
the architect had acted perfectly correctly, and 
that the defendante were liable for £26 9s., less 
£1 4s. 1d paid into Court. As to the counter- 
claim, it was clear from the contract that 
the defendants were not liable for anything, 
only the builders. If the plaintiffs had broken 
their contract, therefore, they would be lieble 
to Mesers. Holmes. If the trustees sued the 
plaintiffs, and recovered, it would mean they 
have to pay twice, as the contrectors 
could certainly sue. Because they made them- 
selves liable on the ston orders, it did not 
entitle them to sue. His verdict would be 
for £26 9s. for the plaintiffs, and for the 
plaintiffs in the action on the counterclaim. 
Judgment was entered accordingly. 





nn 
— 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Building Trade Dispute. 


Questioned by Mr. Wing as to what steps the 
Board of Trade had taken to bring about @ 
settlement of the building trade dispute. Mr. 
Burns replied that the Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner had been in communication with the 
parties, and it was well known that the good 

he Board of Trade were at their 


ffices of t ; 
disposal should they desire to avail themselves 


of them. 
Indian Architecture. 

Four questions have been put by Mr. ——— 
i ouse of Commons to the Sec , 
Brg India on the subject of Indian archi- 
tecture. were :—(1) If he was aware that 
a certificate of an Indian engineering college 
was required from persons seeking appoint- 
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ments as building experts under district 
boards; whether these cnpney ring colleges or 
the architectural section of the Bomba ool 
of Art provided theoretical or practical instruc- 
tion in the traditional building craft of India 
or had any teachers on their staffs who had 
studied the subject and were qualified to give 
instruction in it; and, if not, whether the 
Secretary of State or the Gov of India 
would consider the desirability ensuring 
greater efficiency in this respect. (2) If his 
attention had been drawn to the fact that a 
fine mosque, larger than Shah Jahan’s great 
mosque at Delhi, and considered by expert 
authority to be better in design than ter, 
was pow being built et Bhopal entirely by 
Indian master buildera/ising traditional Indian 
methods; whether it was stated, in an official 
reply to a petition nted to the Secretary 
of State, urgin the employment of Indian 
methods of ings at the new Delhi, that 
such methods had long ceased to be ap) licable 
to works of any magnitude; and whet the 
Government of India i it expedient 
that master builders of such capacity should 
be barred from municipal employment of over 
50 rupees per month for want of a certificate 
from a Government engineering college. (3) 
Whether the European architecturel experts 
of the Public Works Department, appointed 
by the Secretary of State to advise the supreme 
and local governments, were given sufficient 
opportunities for acquainting th ves prac- 
tically with Indian building craft upon the 
sites of buildings, or whether they were chiefly 
occupied in the preparation of drawings to be 
used as patterns by Indian craftsmen; and, in 
the latter case, whether the Government 

call upon their experts for suggestions for 
improving the system. (4) If he noted that 
the Report on Modern Architecture, published 
last year by the Government of India, revealed 
the fact that Indian master builders working 
independently of the Public Works Depart- 
ment generally showed much greater power 
for original work end a higher of 
technical skill than those employed by the 
department; ard whether the Government of 
India would investigate carefully the reasons 
for the deterioration of Native craftsmanship, 
and especially to whet extent this was due to 
the conditions and methods of departmental 
building in India. 

Mr. C. Roberts, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, replied that the first question presum- 
ably referred to the rule in force in the 
Madras Presidency, directing that, except 
with the express sanction of Government, no 
one should be appointed as an assistant 
engineer to a district board unless he had a 
University degree of B.E. or an aplacenes 
college certificate in engineering. duties 
of a district board engineer were largely con- 
cerned with roads and bridges, and a rule 
requiring evidence of training as a civil en- 
gineer was of obvious expediency. The Secre- 
tary of State was not informed as to the extent 
to which instruction in the traditional building 
craft of India was given, but it might be 
assumed that the matter had not been over- 
looked. With ry to the second question, 
the Secretary of State did not feel in a. posi- 
tion to commit himself on the architectural 
merits of the ue referred to. As to the 
third question, the ulting Architects to the 
Indian Government were employed to carry 
out the usual functions of architects, and the 
Secretary of State had no reason to doubt 
that they were given sufficient opportunities of 
the kind suggested. He did not poowere to 
address the Government of India on the subject. 
In reply to the last question, the Secretary of 
State was unable to associate himself with 
Mr. King in the inference he drew from the 
Report on Modern Architecture. The matter 
was merely one of opinion. The encourage- 
ment of Indian craftsmen and their more 
extensive employment on Goverument buildings 
were objects which the Government of India 
desired to further in any way they could. 


Urban Housing. 


lying to Mr. Keir Hardie as to 
whether the Government could grant an 
extension of time for loans for making 
and paving private streets from seven 
to twenty years, Mr. . Samuel said he 
could not accent the statement that the number 
of working-class houses in, urban areas wes 
diminishing. Where local authorities were 
making streets in connection with the pro- 
vision of houses by them, the term usually 
allowed for repayment was twenty years. 
Where the cost of making-up the streets was 
to be repaid by the frontagers, a period of 
seven years had hitherto been usually allowed : 
but in future, if a case could be shown for a 
longer period, and the local authority was 
willing, the Local Government Board would 
be prepared to consider an extension of the 
time for the repayment of the loans. 
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View of the Arch of Titus. 


MAE illustrate another of Piranesi’s 
\\ engravings from ‘“ Le Vedute 
Romane.’ 






Paddington Baths. 
Selected Design. 

Tae problem set to the competitors was to 
provide a set of swimming and private and 
Russian baths, und at the same time so plan 
the first-class swimming bath that it can, in 
the winter months, be floored over and used as 
an important central public hall. The prom- 
inence thus given to this public hall was of the 
utmost importance, for it was a stipulation that 
it must be so self-contained that it would not 
in any way interfere with the carrying on of the 
rest of the bathing establishment, including 
the second-class bath, during the winter months. 
The importance attached to this public hall 
necessitated designing the building so as to 
give it the appearance of an important public 
buildings and the author has endeavoured 
to combine these requirements without unneces- 
sary expenditure of money or superfluous 
embellishment. HAROLD Burgess. 


Second Premiated Design. 


This design, submitted in competition, was 
governed by the fact that the inclusive cost 
of the whole scheme was not to exceed £42,000. 
Deducting from this sum the cost of artesian well 
and pumping machinery, quantity surveyor’s 
fees, and salary of clerk of works, left practically 
£40,000 for the building, engineering, and 
equipment complete. 

The governing principle underlying the 
planning and arrangement of this scheme was 
that the after administrative cost should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

An endeavour has been made to obtain a 
symmetrical lay-out of the plan, and to keep 
within the limit of cost, in the heights of the 
buildings and the architectural treatment of 
the facades. 

Neither of the large swimming halls are 
built over in any rt, nor are any of the 
slipper or Russian baths—the whole of which 
have top light and ventilation throughout. A 
small Turkish bath was suggested in connection 
with the Russian or vapour baths. 

The club and committee rooms were so 
planned as to be easily let off for small meetings, 
ete., without interfering in any way with ‘the 
bathing establishment. 

The entertainment entrance, from Queen’s- 
road, to the first-class amphitheatre swim, 
was arranged so as to also be available as an 
entrance to the pro public hall. This 
entrance, ete., was included in the scheme, 
the tower above (in pencil) being a suggestion 
for completion when the public hall was built. 

The estimated cost of the scheme at Is. per 
cubic foot, was £39,500. 

Hersert SHEruern. 





THE BUILDER. 


MEETINGS. 


Farpar, Mar 22. 


The Sw * Institution.—Visits to fe) York 
Minster, the Geese St. Mary’s A , and 
Pintoeophiea Society's useum ; 





Sarvrgpay, May 23. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dalzell 
Castle, Motherwell. (Leave Princes-street Station, 


1.20 p.m.) 

‘Sure * Institution..(a) Excursion to Jervaulx 
Abbey. Fountains Abbey, and Rarcenic._{) Excur- 
sion to Brodsworth » Wood is Model 
Village, and the Brodsworth Stock Breeding Establish- 
ment, 


Monpar, May 25. 
Royal Society Arts (Colonia! Section).—Major 
E. H. M. Leggett < “The Economic Development of 
British East Africa and Uganda.” 4.30 p.m. 
Werpwespar, Mar 27. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Visit to Eton Rural 
District Council Sewage Outfall Works at Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. (Train from Marylebone at 2 p.m.) 

Tuvurspar, Mar 28. 


The Covwerete Institute.—Annual dinner of the 
Institute, in the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen- 
street, W.C. 7 for7.30 p.m. Annual general meeting. 


4.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Ordinary meeting. 8.30 p.m. 
pens Shr Chareh Building Society._-Annual Court, 
at the Church House, Dean's-yard, Westminster. 
3 pm Mr. L. Pearson, F.B.LB.A., will 


address the meeting. 
a 


MODERN FABLES--VIIL : 


THE “CONSTRUCTOR” AND THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARTIFICERS. 


Now, in the lands watered by the Ga 
even by the sacred river in the days when 
Mahabaraté and Ramayand were yet unwrit, 
was an Institute of Artificers. Great glory 
had it among the artificers, and great was the 
heed paid unto its dictates; its yea and nay 
were regarded as final, and all men, even 
the King’s bodyguard and the keeper of the 
sacred places, Lared their heads when the 
dictates of the Institute were promulgated. A 
Journal issued the Institute even to its members, 
girt in sacred yellow, and proud were they to 
whom the Journal was given, and many sacred 
letters were they able to add unto their names. 

Now, in the land were also certain journals 
which the artificers read occasionally when they 
rested after eating dates in the sunshine, and 
while pondering each how he could excel his 
neighbour’s handiwork and work with exceeding 
craft and skill. 

But these journals were given even for 
copper in the public places, nor had the 
the extreme sanctity of the Journal whic 
was enclosed in sacred yellow and given 
for reward even to those who added the sacred 
letters to the names bestowed by their ancestors 
upon them. 

The leaves of the sacred Journal were filled 
with the discourses made by those honoured 
even on the sacred hill of the artificers, yet out 
of charity did the keepers of the sacred volume 
allow even the journals to copy their writings. 

But because the sacred volume was holy, nor 
might its contents be given freely even to the 
unclean who had not the sacred letters, made 
the great ones wise restrictions, saying “‘ One 
million words are here written, wherefore mayest 
thou write of these but five hundred, which 
convey the fullest meaning.” 

Now, they who wrote one of the artificers’ 
journals, even that called the Constructor, 
did scratch their heads exceedingly and cool 
their brows with water, .aying :— 

“ Miserable that we a bow can we give 
the sacred writings in small compass, and how 
shall man understand our abbreviations ? "’ 

Then they girt their loins even with the 
cloth of humility and dressed their heads with 
wrappings of patience, and went before the 
keepers of the sacred books which are girt 
around with yellow, saying: “ Man hath not 
the wit nor pen the nimbleness to work miracles 
in this land, nor can we give the sacred writings 
in the space allotted. May we not, therefore, 
even give one-half of the sacred writings that all 
may clap their hands and say, ‘Great and exceed- 
ing good is the Institute of Artificers’ ?”’ 

ut the great ones took counsel among them 
and said even with unanimity: “Great are 
the holy books, nor shall men take more than 
the crumbs of their contents! ”’ 








Then were the keepers of ¢\, Construct 
= mana’, wotted not how miracles « nf 
mor could they « ws “i 

readers with puzzles. ately thei 
Yet because the sacred writi ie 
even as jewels made they m,,,, 


were pres 10us 
protestations 


until the kee of the sacred \ lume, taking 
pity upon them, yet having regard to the 
greatness which had been given them, sy ke 
even in this wise :— - 

“ Our volumes are sacred even: beyond the 


understanding ‘of man, and MANY are the 
secrets contained in them, yet because of oy: 

atness will we yet show com passion and 
orbearance. Ye may, therefore, copy even ote 
third of the sacred writings if, peradventure 
the guardian of their sacredness wil] permit it,” 

Then did the keepers of the Constr ctor 
make answer, saying: “Hard are thy co, 
ditions, and better would liberality becon, 
thy greatness and make known unto man thy 
majesty, yet because of the value of the sacre: 
writings will we try to make their sacrednos. 
known unto all men. For, even though we be as 
dust in thy sight, and thy sacredness bevond 
the understanding of all men, yet is the sun 
which shines on all handicrafts over both the 
sacred books and our journal, which we give 
for copper in the market-place. Our advan. 
tage seek we not, for we are humble ; th 
sacredness we esteem, for we have under. 
standing; yet are the Gods we serve thow 
ye also worship, and the way ye strive to light 
with lamps that also we try to brighten even 
with little torches.” 

Moral.—Compassion becomes the great, nor 
will condescension soil the hem of their garment 
even in the day when the deeds of mortals are 


judged. 
——— 6) 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tae usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Viscount 
Peel, Chairman, presiding. 

Pondinn-Dendave were received for enclosing 
additional land, etc., at the Raywood-street 
School, Clapham ; for the fupply of — 

tti ui ent, etc.; for certain work at 
Not Lendia root, Lewisham, in connection 
with the widening of that road. , 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recommen 
that loans be made to Borough Councils a: 
follows :—£15,750 to the Hackney Borough 
Council for electricity undertaking; £21,(25 
to the Lewisham Borough Council for paving 
works ; £15,000 to the Stepney Borough Council 
for electricity undertaking; £342 to the 
Woolwich Borough Council for electricity 

ertaking. 
gen cor ne Machinery.—The Main Drainage 
Committee recommend that the work of over 
hauling the machinery at North pioneer) 
Pumping Station be continued ; that expenc: 
ture on maintenance account not exceeding 
£200 be sanctioned for the purpose ; and thet 
the work be carried out at a cost not ances 
that amount, under the direction of the | “ 
Drainage Committee, by direct employ — 
of labour ; that certain protective works at ‘ 
Heathwall sewer at Nine Elms be undertaken : 
that expenditure on maintenance account not 
exceeding £220 be sanctioned for the purpos 
that the Main Drainage Committee be euthor — 
to arrange for the execution of the work. a” ver 
to any action taken in the matter being repor 
to the Council] in due course. 

Electricity Supply—Mr. Lewis 
nominal reduction of the pain® Be 
Special Committee on London Elect ct! pps. 
with instruction to the Comm po ape ” 
fully by the second Tuesday in 7 Fak 
the methods best calculated to place 40> “ 
the most advantageous seapeterng a the 
penser, Ape np ae aoe ‘had been under 
urgency of the question, which |» aheww 
the consideration of the Committ:« for ag 
eight months, and to the agg ul Ne alt 
the expert in thee ep ie a 
tha the Commitee shoul a 

ble time ee ee On ee umnitiee 

y » subject 

said the importance and urgency of path it a 

was rage | realised by the Comm' r sropouals 
their obj 


onde ‘a —, The matter 


moved a 
» of the 


for next session of Couneil at the 
ao ar ene tne vamendment 
was defeated by a large majority. 
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the understanding of all is the mat 
which shines on a bemdliahiie cont beat a 
sacred books _and ‘our journal, which we gine 
for copper in the market-place. Our advan.” 
tage seek we not, for we are humble: thy 
sacredness we esteem, for we have under 
standing; yet are the Gods we serve the | 
ye also worship, and the way ye strive to light 
with lamps that also we try to brighten era 
with little torches.”’ 4 





Moral.—-Compassion becomes the 
will condescension soil the hem of their garment 
even in the day when the deeds of mortals 


judged. 
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THE LONDON 
COUNCIL. 


Tae usual weekly meeting of the 
County Couneil mn held on Tuesday in 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 5.W., 
Peel, Chairman, iding. 

) enders.—Tenders were received for enclosing | 
additional land, ete., at the Raywood-stret 
School, Clapham; for the supply of tramway” 
fittings, equipment, ete. ; for certain work at 
No. 4, Lae —— in connection | 
with the widening © t 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recommend 
that loans be made to Councils a8 
follows :—£15,750 to the ! : 
Council for electricity undertaking ; £21,085 
to the Lewisham Borough Couneil oP ee ; 
works ; £15,000 to the peru: do gh rm, 
for electricity undertaking; a 
Woolwich Borough Couneil for -clectricity © 
undertaking. Nae 

Overhaul of Machinery.—The Main Drainge 
Committee recommend that the work of over : 
hauling the machinery at North Woolwich 
Pumping Station be continued ; that expend: 
ture on maintenance account not pry: 
£200 be sanctioned for the purpose; 
the work be carried out ata coat et excentts 
that amount, under the direction of 
Drainage mr by direct vee 
of labour ; that certam 5 
Heathwall sewer at Nine Elms be undertaken: 4 
that expenditure on maintenanee son ol 
exceeding £220 be sanctioned for ™ ere 
that the Main Drainage Committee , 
to arrange for the execution of the 
to any action — in om 
to the Council in due cou oes ‘ 

Electricity Supply.—Mr. Lewis aot 
nominal reduction of the estimate Supply, 
Special Committee on London Eleotriity report 
with instruction a the me July “a8 0 
fully by the secon in 3 
the methods best caleulated 10S ol 
the most advantageous to the 
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THE MAPPIN TERRACES, 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

excellent panorama which is being 
gerne at the Zoological Gardens 
has particular interest as providing 
tional constructional features, and as 
being 2 novel Scheme as far as this country 
is concerned. It is being carried out in 
yeordance With the wishes of the late Mr. 
Mappin, who bequeathed & sum to defray 
ll the expenses in connection with the 
york, and the primary object of the pano- 
nma is to provide accommodation for the 
winals in-such @ manner that they appear in 
,; more or less natural state with suitable 
qroundings, thus avoiding the caged appear- 
wee, which somewhat detracts from the 
nessure of seeing animals in captivity. The 
heme has been prepared by Messrs. Belcher 
t Joass, architects, and their plan is quadrant- 
duped, with a radius to the extreme outer 
cge of about 288 ft.; thus the whole site 
cupies an area of about 260,000 sq. ft. The 
goeral arrangement is shown on the plan 
iustrated in Fig. 1, and it will be seen that 
the space allotted to the animals is cut up by 
three terraces at different levels to permit 
gectators to have a good view of the enclosures 
and their occupants, and these terraces are 
creumferential and connected at the ends by 
vide flights of steps. 

The space adjacent to the centre from which 
the curved lines of the quadrant are struck will 
be occupied by a tea-house, and the lower 
trace passes round this and separates it 
fom a flamingo pond. Immediately beyond 
the pond are four enclosures for deer, and 
thee are adjacent to the middle terrace and 
eparated from it by a reinforced-concrete wall, 
vuch is sufficiently high to prevent visitors 
beng seen by anyone on the lower terrace, this 
hing necessary to avoid the effect that would 
otherwise be given of spectators walking about 
mong the animals. On the outer side of the 
middie terrace are six bear enclosures, and these 
ar «parated from the terrace bya wide dry ditch, 
vuch is formed to prevent the bears getting 

Fach enclosure contains a water-tank in 
"rich the animals can disport themselves, and 
te whole of the enclosure is finished with an 
mulating surface treated to resemble natural 
mky ground with great success, Outside these 
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bear enclosures is the upper terrace which passes 
along at the foot of the goat hills. The latter 
are particularly worthy of notice as being the 
most striking feature of the scheme. They 
are grouped to form four distinct hills, and 
they rise up to a height of about 70 ft. from 
the ground level. Owing to the difficulty of 
preparing drawings for every conceivable hollow 
rise models were prepared for the whole 
scheme, and detail models to scale were made 
for each hill for the guidance of the contractors. 
It will be readily understood that considerable 
ingenuity had to be exercised in the construc- 
tion of such irregular shapes, as, owing to the 
stringent requirements of the L.C.C. it was 
decided that reinforced concrete was the only 
material which could be adopted for the work. 
The patent system of Messrs. D. G. Somerville 
& Co., Ltd., 120, Victoria-street, was selected 
for the whole of the reinforced concrete in the 
scheme, and this has been found very satisfac- 
tory. The irregular outline of the hills and 
bear enclosures is shown in the sections, 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4, and it will be observed 
that the design of the bracing under the 
former was somewhat difficult owing to the 
unusual contour. At the same time the hills 
uired to be very rigid on accuunt of their 
height, and the dead load and wind pressure 
combined produce a considerable stress. The 
actual hills do not commence until the level of 
the upper terrace is reached, a height of about 
17 ft. above the ground level, and below this 
the construction consists of several rows of 
columns, radial and circumferential, to the 
outer edge. There are twenty-six racial lines, 
and these columns are 10 in. or 13 in. square, 
reinforced with four vertical bars, 4 in. 
diameter, bound with links at 6-in. pitch. The 
foundation to each column consists of a slab 
2 ft. 9 in. square, at a depth of 2 ft. below the 
surface level, the slab having a minimum thick- 
ness of 9 in. at the outer edges increased to 
18 in. thick at the intersection with the column 
shaft. Radial and tangential beams are pro- 
vided at the heads of the columns to bind the 
whole together, and these vary from 9 in. by 
6 in. to 14 in. by 9 in., according to the position 
and load to be carried. The construction 
adopted under the third goat hill is somewhat 
different to that employed elsewhere, as it was 
decided to construct a large open space at this 
point which could be utilised as a hall for 
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CONSTRUCTION SECTION. 


lectures and similar purposes, and the inter- 
mediate columns were omitted and only two 
rows retained, while large trussed reinforced 
members, having a span of about 42 ft., were 
formed to carry the work above, as shown in 
Fig. 4. All the columns and braces above the 








Fig. 2. The Mappin Terraces: Bracing 
to Goat Hills. 


level of the base of the hills are 9 in. by 9 in., and 
these are reinforced with four }-in. bars and links 
at 12-in. centres. A large water-tank is provided 
under the second hill, and this is utilised to fill 
the ponds in the bear enclosures in an ingenious 
manner. The rain-water from the goat hills 
is collected and taken to this tank, and a main 
is carried to the ponds in such a manner that 
the latter can be filled rapidly, and the over- 
flow from the tank is connected to this main, 
and thus all the water passes through the bear 
ponds, and the tank is kept constantly full. This 
is an improvement on the usual system by which 
the ponds are supplied, as the emptying and refill- 
ing usually occupiesa considerable time. The tank 
has a mean width of 30 ft., a length of 32 ft., 
and is 3 ft. 9 in. deep. The bottom and sides 
are formed with 5-in. reinforced slabs carried 


_ on 14-in. by 9-in. main beams, and 9-in. by 


6-in. secondary beams reinfovced generally with 
tour }-in. bars and ,y-in. suirrups. The hills 
are covered by continuous slabs, having «4 
minimum thickness of 3 in., and these are 
constructed with two layers of wire netting 
spaced at the distance apart required for 
the thickness, the concrete was rammed 
between these two layers, causing the fine 
stuff to project through the holes in the netting, 
and, in addition, the effect df the ramming 
was to cause the netting to bulge and so 
produce an irregular surface, which was desir- 
able. The outer surface was then brushed 
with a stiff broom, causing the fine projecting 
stuff to spread over and cover the netting; 
thus a good surface was produced, sufficiently 
rough to permit the goats to climb. The outer 
surface is also reinforced by the netting, 
which is additional to the main reinforcement 
of the slab itself. The effect of the treat- 
ment is successful, as the appearance is very 
natural, and, when weathered and toned down 
in the course of time, visitors will hardly realise 
that the hills are artificial. In order to induce 
the goats to climb the hills, and come 
well into the view of visitors below, feeding- 
holes are formed at the top, and ladders are 
rovided in the interior the hills for the 
eeper to pass up with the food. A safety 
railing is fixed on the outside of the hills at a 
suitable distance from the —- to prevent goats 
from falling or being but over on to the 
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Fig. 4. The Mappin Terraces: Bracing under Goat Hills. 


ground below, as such an event might prove 
dangerous, not only to the unfortunate goats, 
but also to any visitors who happened to be 
passing along at the moment. 

In the design and construction of the bear 
enclosures great care had to be exercised in order 


to prevent any projections which would enable . 


the bears to climb up the walls and \. 
The enclosures are separated from each other 
by high division walls, formed with concrete 
left with a rough surface as it came away from 
the centering. A rustic effect was obtained by 
using wire netting instead of boarding, thus 
allowing the concrete to bulge outwards. The 
surface of each enclosure is formed with 
reinforced concrete varying from 5 in, to 7 in., 
the reinforcement consisting generally of }-in. 
bars at 10-in. centres in one direction, and j-in. 
bars at about 3}-in. centres in the opposite 


direction. Owing to the irregular nature of the . 


slabs it was not possible to form ordinary 
heams, and, in consequence, these were formed 
in the same thickness, and have the same 
irregular line as the slabs, and they consist of 
additional bars introduced between the columns 
in both directions, and spaced over a width of 
about 2 ft. 6 in. Some of the slab reinforce- 
ment is turned up and passed over these beams 
to provide continuity and stirrups were also 
introduced. The columns supporting these 
beams and slabs required to be of different 
heights to suit the irregular lines, and the 
undulations were partly formed by using 
planking and wire netting for the centering, 
the latter being allowed to say. 

The ponds formed in these enclosures are 
remarkable examples of reinforced-concrete 
work, and form admirable specimens of the 
possibilities of this material when properly 
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t the tamping was very 
difficult owing to the nature of the centering, 
which was composed of boards laid at some 
distance apact, with wire-netti 
between, with consequence that sagging 
occurred. There is one pond in each enclosure ; 
those in the eastern and southern divisions, 
which will be occupied by the 
have a maximum 
and a width of about 17 ft., with a depth of 
An interesting feature is 
vided by the four observation windows, whi 
are — at a of this pe 9g Bow 
noti movements of the bears 
4 agp me These windows are 2 ft. 
by 1 ft. 6 in., and they are situated in the lower 
part of the end enclosure wall 
the pond is constructed. The 
bears are constructed under the upper terrace, 
are each about 12 ft. by 6 ft. and 
6 ft. 6 in. high, with floors, walls, and roof of 
reinforced concrete, 5 in. and 6 in. in thickness, 
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Fig. 3. The Mappin Terraces: Cross-Section. 
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with rods in both surfaces and in both directions. 
The wall separating the enclosures from the 
upper terrace is carried above the terrace leve 
for a height of about 7 ft. to prevent visitors 
being seen by tators on the lower terraces, 
and openings in with bars are formed in 
the wall to allow a view of the animals from 
The staircases are 14 ft. wide, and ‘are con- 
structed of concrete reinforced with bars in 
the soffits both longitudinally and transversely, 
and, in addition, an intermediate transverse 
beam is formed on the underside in the centre 
of each flight. The landings are built with 
5-in. slabs reinforced in the soffits by bars in 
both directions, and the bars in the flights 
are carried well into the concrete composing 
the landings. The whole of the concrete was 
mixed by machinery, and the proportions 
adopted generally are 1:2: 4. In some casts, 
however, & slightly richer mixture was employed 
where a stronger material was desirable. 
‘ ‘The scheme is quite unique in this country 
and a great deal of consideration ws require 
in the ing and construction in order to 
achieve the success that has been attained, 
while there is possibly no better example 0 
construction to illustrate the adaptability of 
su 
reinforced concrete to be found. The a 
ineer for the scheme was Mr. Ale 
i i et. Westminster. 
Drew, of No. 64, Victoria-strect, V 
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Santa Sophia at Constantinople ; 
aot at Rome; the Pantheon, Rome ; 
the Duomo of Florence ; and, to come down to 
pore recent time, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
naserpiece in London, and Bentley's last great 
work of Westminster Cathedral, were structaral 


agieers all our cathedrals, which were the 
delight of artiste and lovers of the beautiful, 
yoderful examples of mages ge 
19 Majestic 
pln ede pillars, and held in 
ing buttresses, each 
iriny Boorg all combined so as to keep 
yhole structure in a stable condition. 
Structural engin included 
work used in but also 
construction, — in brick, stone, 
rete, designing 
vie arectares the architect was 
wot only to exercise his artistic ability 
» to plan and arrange the various | 
amy safely, in addition to their own weight, 
yg oo ht remain stable 
that the W m . 
No doubt the of P age se Kore had 
te wat en oe ky aes eel 
of the Institute adding structural 
al and not to confine itself to one 
ranch only—i.e., comerete and 
wnerete. The wisdom of this, he 
naifest hy the large increase in the member- 
dip as well as by the greater attendance at the 
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Fig. 6. The Mappin Terraces: Plan of Reinforcement to Bear Enclosure 
(See page 617.) 
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the necessary calculations for the 
steelwork in, at any rate, the smaller buildings 
under his control. Architects often did employ 
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consulting engineers to do the calculations for 
the steelwork—first, for lack of time to do so 
themselves, and often because in some modern 
buildings the steelwork was of so complicated 
a character that it was advisable and n 
to do so; but that did not alter the question of 
the position of the architect in the matter. 
A good deal of stress had been laid upon the 
occupied — of whether the steelwork should be 
esigned and quantities taken out by the con- 

engineer before being sent to the con- 
firms for estimates, or whether 
these firms should be allowed to do the calcula- 
tions themselves. For contracts involving a 
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Fig. 5. The Mappin Terraces: Plan of Columns and Beams. (See page 617.) 
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large amount of steelwork of a complicated 
character the author agreed that a consulting 
engineer should be appointed by the architect, 
but there were many smaller works where this 
was not necessary, nor would the outlay on the 
building work warrant the expense incurred. 
It was quite satisfactory, given certain con- 
ditions laid down, for the architect to send the 
drawings to several firms of engineers and let 
them make their own calculations and quanti- 
ties; but to enable the various contractors 
to estimate on the same basis the following 
information must be given to each :— 

1. Plans of all floors showing the lines of all 
main girders and the positions of stanchions 
and columns; also a section or sections and 
outline elevations must be given. 

2. The loads that each floor had to carry and 
whether live or total loads. 

3. Whether British or foreign steel was to be 
used, and whether the London County Council 
Regulations under the General Powers Act, 
1909, were to be complied with. If not, the 
stresses should be specified that were to be 
worked to. 

4. Whether price was to include for hoisting 
and fixing or only for steelwork delivered to 
site. 

5. If it was to be delivered unpainted, painted, 
or oiled, and, if painted, with what materials, 
and that all scale and rust must first be removed. 

6. Workmanship, whether connections were 
to be riveted or bolted, and if the latter whether 
ordinary bolts would be allowed. 

7. Whether the price was to include 10 per 
cent. profit for the builders or only 2} per cent. 
cash discount. 

The author's practice was to state the latter. 

There was a diversity of opinion as to whether 
dead loads and superloads on a floor should be 
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Fig. 9. The Mappin Terraces: Reinforcement in Position. (See page 617.) 


partitions, ete. This was often negiected by 
competing firms of engineers, but some of the 
concrete partition blocks on the market weighed 
a considerable amount, and one was often 
surprised when the weight was calculated out. 

Another matter that he sometimes had to 
argue with the steel contractors was the central 


Section A-A 








load, or as a distributed load over a length ; 
the girder equal to the width of the pier. 

In calculating the loads on stanchions, ete. 
he did not take advantage of the reduction 
allowed by the 1909 Act. He did not think j 
advisable, as buildings were often loaded to : 
greater extent than was allowed for. How oft: 


Fig. 7. The Mappin Terraces: Reinforced Slab in Bear Enclosures. (See page 617.) 


kept separate in making the calculations, or 
whether a load to include the dead weight of 
the floor itself should be taken. The author’s 
practice was to work to the latter, as the 
calculations were much simpler and the liability 
of error was materially reduced. : 

One must, of course, take into consideration 
the point loads which often occurred from 








loading on girders carrying walls with openings 
and narrow piers between. Some assumed that 
the loads were evenly distributed over the span 
through the brickwork below the window-asills. 
If the sills are very high up this may be so, but 
in many cases the sills are only 12 in. or 18 in. 
above the girder, and, in his opinion, the loading 
in such a case should be considered as a pvint 








Fig. 8. The Mappin Terraces: View of Bracing to Goat Hills. (See page 617.) 


was an architect told that the floors will never 
have to carry more than a certain weight, and, 
on going over the premises, when occupies, 
he is surprised to find these loads great!) 
exceeded. 

When the various estimates and plans show 
ing the steelwork were received the architect 
should ¢carefully go through each set and 
compare the sections of the girders, etc., and 
make rough calculations to check the sizes and 
ascertain if the allowable stresses had been 
adhered to. It was also necessary to check the 
depths of the joists in relation to the span 
otherwise undue deflection might occur. 

After the plans had been gone through the 

i i iti o determine which 
architect was in a position t ne : 
estimate he would accept, and, hen giving - 
general, contractur instructions to accep ‘ : 
estimate it was important to state that - 
dimensions were to be taken from the site, - 
that the whole of the work was to be carrie 
out to the architect's satisfaction, cr gs 
ings of all rts to be submitted to a bs 
approval. The steel contractor must take . 
own dimensions from the site, omen, 
course, for the general foreman i 7 we 
of the steelwork were to be de!iveret Femdom 
the order of delivery of the re" gy _- 
ments. When the cleared =! - ae 
measured with steel tapes and all oot . 
fully triangulated it should ‘« ee 
engineers to set out and scale off = “ 
of the various parts, The connect” ion, 
workmanship were, in the : ithor . oF we 
very important matters to b- — 
as far as his experience W°" Pe: y ould be 
always receive the attention ("8 oso 

iven them. Of what use was ito. 
st joist ‘or stanchion if the cleats ogo 
jut or he joist under 
not properly designed, or ves were badly 
ant a Se practice to ure ordinary 
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shear, such as the ordinary j-in. 
gov hole, the shank threaded 
ay, and often t 
ade in this. way, ou 
eases in the conneetion four of them 
ay taken out with the fingers when the 
ve yas removed. What amount of 
” did one get on the threaded end of the 
7 supposing that the bolt was bearing on 
“ plates 2 The bearing surface consists only 
ja series of knife-edges. If bolts must be 
“ad in shear, then the holes must be carefully 
grilled concentric through all the plates without 
the usual amount of clearance, and bolts with 
isin shanks long cnenen to pass right through 
il) of the plates should driven in. In order to 
nake sure of having no portion of the threaded 
end bearing on the outer plate a j-in. washer 
sould be placed under thenut. The author was 
aware that the 1909 Act says that rivets should 
ie used in all cases where reasonably practicable, 
hut there were & very large number of buildings 
» which this Act did not apply. He thought 
that all steelwork should be designed in accord- 
wee with the provisions of the 1909 Act, but 
tat the conditions for bolted work should be 
ynolifed in the Act, the only requirement now 
ving that the bolt should extend through the 
mt, and the latter be secured so as to avoid 
ik of becoming loose. Another important 
int, and one that was not always attended 
i, was that all holes through two or more 
thicknesses of metal should exactly coincide. If 
lid not coincide, how mnie. | the rivets or 
take a proper bearing and transmit the 
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gusset plates should not be allowed unless 
properly stiffened to prevent buckling. It was 
® good practice to encase the whole of the 
stanchion base right up to the floor line with 
conerete, This prevented rusting, and also held 
the foot of the stanchion firmly in position. He 
did not advocate the putting of stone templates 
under stanchions. There was difficulty in 
bolting both the template and stanchion, and 
if the latter had to be grouted in the Aone 
_ as well be absent. Girders supporting 
walls as well as main floor girders, if they are 
formed of two or more plain I-beams side by 
side, should have plates riveted on top and 
bottom. To simply bolt them together is, in 
his opinion, not sufficient, as the load from the 
main floor girders was not transferred to the 
outer joists, though some engineers think it is. 

Caution must be observed in casing girders 
and stanchions with patent plasters, especially 
those that are stated to adhere without the 
intervention of any lathing. He had one in 
mind that corroded the steel to an alarming 
extent in a short time. Stanchions and girders 
are best’ encased with fine Portland cement 
concrete, the steelwork having }-in. wire wound 
round same, spaced about 12 in. apart. This 
held the concrete firmly in position, and it was 
not easily damaged even by motors. 

When he told them that he had seen specialist 
firms’ own men sawing up timber for centering, 
and the sawdust and shavings and small pieces 
of wood all left and mixed up with the concrete, 
he thought one’s faith in trusting to such 
people was rudely shaken. One required a good 
clerk of works, well up in reinforced-concrete 
construction, with several smart assistants 
under him to look after the work. 

In calculating the sizes for steel joists 
embedded in concrete the author's practice 
was to let the steel carry the load as an indepen- 
dent beam, but taking the depth of the beam 
anything up to s, of the span, limiting the 
stress to 7} tons per square inch. This was 
quite enough, and he often found that these 
small joists, such as 3 in. by 14 in. and 4} in. 
by 1} in., were of foreign make. 

He had also a preference for joists with 3-in. 
flange over those with 1}-in. and 1}-in. flanges, 
for the reason that the concrete had a much 
better bearing on the joist. He then uttered 
@ warning against using breeze for floors. 
There was a great danger of expansion, and he 
knew of several cases where this has occurred 


and pushed watls several inches out of upright, 
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and even when the wall was rebuilt it happened 
again. There was also a corrosive action 
between the concrete and steel, which in time 
might endanger the stability of the floor. The 
modern architect had to be a man of many 
parts, a jack-of-all-trades—a bricklayer, mason, 
carpenter, joiner, plumber, and painter, always 
an artist, often a lawyer, and, last but not least, 
a structural engineer. 


EXTENSIONS TO THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


REINFORCED concrete has been largely 
employed in the new King Edward VII 
Galleries at the British Museum, which have 
recently been opened, and the material has 
proved very suitable for the work on account 
of its adaptability and fire-resisting qualities, 

The new building is about 320 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide and 80 ft. high from the street level 
to the top of the parapet. There are four 
floors, viz. :—Subground, ground floor, mezza- 
nine, and top floor, the first-named occurring at 
the entrance level in Montagu-place. 

The architect for the building is Dr. John 
James Burnet, F.R.LB.A., and the reinforce- 
ment was supplied by the Expanded Metal 
Company, Ltd., of London and West Hartle- 
pool, while Mesars. WwW. E. Blake, Ltd., of 
London and Plymouth, were the general con- 
tractors. The system of construction employed 
was that of a steel-framed building with rein- 
forced concrete floor panels and suspended 
ceilings. The stanchions are compound steel 
sections spaced at 16-ft. 8-in. centres longitu- 
dinally, and these support main rolled-stec! 
joists, which, in turn, carry the ends of 
secondary steel joists spaced at 4-ft. 2-in. 
centres. The width of the building is divided 
up with two intermediate rows of stanchions, 
which are spaced to give a central longitudinal 
bay, 25 ft. 6 in. wide, and two side bays. The 
stanchions are encased with % in. of brickwork, 
and all the steel joists are protected by concrete, 
which was formed in the construction of the 
All the floors are 4 in. thick, and they 
are reinforced throughout with No. 8 3-in. 
diamond mesh expanded steel. This reinforce- 
ment was laid on the top of the secondary 
joists, and, as the concrete extended down ¢ in. 
below the top flanges of these joists, the rein- 
forcement ‘is } in. from the soffit of the floor 
slabs. Due consideration was given to the 
question of sound prevention, and suspended 


floors. 








bolts 
ngth ¢ hads from one to the other ? 
. Filer joists in conerete floors should be 
a8, ete, ited or cleated at least every third joist to 
luction te main beams. He had seen cases in which 
think j bis was not done, but the fillers simply rested 
ed to m dort cleats on beams connected to stanchions 
W ofte mning through three floors, next the street, 
wi with no other tie than that afforded by 
two jin. bolts at each floor level; the end 
danchion, built on the face of the party wall, 
vith only 4}-in. brick casing round it, was not 
» at all. He believed it was becoming 
~ mmon practice to place the smaller filler 
jists on a concrete haunching resting on the 
ivttom flange of the main girder, and not tied 
many way to the girder. In his opinion this 
method of construction should be condemned. 
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Fig. 10. The Mappin Terraces: General View of Bear Enclosures. 








(See page 617.) 
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between the rooms above _ below. 
ceilings were constructed with expanded 
lathing and plaster suspended from the si 
joists above by mild steel hangers and clips on 


ceilings were formed to obtain an + 
metal 
steel 


the bottom flanges and flat mild steel bars 
at 12-in. centres. The ceilings in the 


und-floor gallery are treated with false 
ig sunk panels, etc., and these are formed 
with flat mild steel bar cradles bent to the 
required shape and fixed 3 ft. apart to the 
steel joists above by round steel bars set 12 in. 
apart along the cradles, and wired to them to 
act as stiffeners for the expanded metal lathing, 
which is wired to the rods and around the 
shaped cradles. The top gallery is roofed with 
built-up steel trusses, with trimming for sky- 
lights, and these trusses are encased in 
reinforced concrete, and the suspended ceiling 
is curved and ornamented. Several false 
columns are constructed for the purposes of 
architectural treatment, and these are built up 
with small steel angles, riveted together wit 
flat bar rings, and covered with expanded 
metal lathing wired on and finished with sand 
and cement in the proportion of 3 to 1, 3 in, 
thick. 
The parapet wall 


to the Montagu-place 


front is constructed with reinforced concrete, 


and the shelving over the radiators in some 
instances was executed in sand and cement 
mixed in the proportion of 2§ to 1, and 2 in. 
thick, reinforced near each surface. These 
shelves are covered with marble } in. thick. 

The main staircase, which is a feature of the 
building, is framed up with rolled-steel sections 
to support the reinforced-concrete filling. The 
treads and risers were constructed in eifv, and 
the concrete is reinforced with 3-in. diamond 
mesh expanded metal embedded ahout § in. 
from the soffit, which is finsh and finished in 
Keene's cement. The balustrade is also formed 
with reinforeed concrete, and the whole of the 
work is faced with marble attached to the 
concrete. The four steel columns in the stair- 
case and six in the north library are made of 
steel angles riveted together with flat bar rings 
tilled in solid with, and encased in, reinforced 
concrete. The concrete thronghout was 
composed of 34 parts of crushed clinker, 
14 parts of fine clinker, and 1 part of Portland 
cement. 

The floors generally are finished with cork 
plates and carpets having a minimum thickness 
of } in., and these are secured down by a special 
preparation of bitumen laid on sand and 
cement bedding 24 in. thick. 


THE DESIGN OF STEEL AND 
REINFORCED-CONCRETE 
PILLARS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SECOND.- 
ARY AND ACCIDENTAL 
STRESSES.* 


Mr. Farner divided his paper into two 
sections. He first dealt with jointed construc- 
tion, such as structural steel, and secondly with 
monolithic construction, such as reinforced con- 
crete. He considered in the first instance the 
case of a girder resting on the end of a steel 
stanchion, and stated that in several drawing 
offices he knew as a fact that the construction in 
such a case would be treated as centrally loaded. 
He proceeded to argue that such was not the case, 
because when a load was applied to the beam 
it would deflect, and the end originally horizontal 
would assume a certain slope, and anaahinn one 
of two things would happen, namely :—{a) The 
end of the girder would lift, in which case the 
whole load would be carried on one » 80 
causing eccentric loading; or (>) the column 
must be constrained to adapt itself to the slope 
of the girder, in which case a bending moment 
would be introduced into the stanchion by 
such constraint. 

In this way he showed that increases in 
strains of 140 and 480 per cent. respectively 
were obtainable. 

Mr. Faber took secondly for consideration the 
case of a girder resting on an angle bracket. He 
argued that if an ordinary bracket were used 
the action would not be very far from the face 





* Summary of a eper reed before the Conesste Inet 
tute at the fort 


ordinary meeting on 
A me by Mr. Oscar Faber, B.Sc., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 


Confining attention to cases where the work- 
manship was he assumed that the stiffen- 
ing angles had been machined or forged to fit 
the angle bracket perfectly, and that the 
bracket was initially horizontal. It, followed 
that when the girder deflected there was a 
tendency for it to rest on the outer edge of the 
bracket, and for very small loads there was no 
doubt that this actually ha As the load 
perotorse > npg ar a edge of stiffeners yielded 
appreciably, and a greater area supported the 
load, the reaction gradually ‘equeathinn the 
face of the column. The author's practice was 
to make the web of the stiffeners sufficient in 
area to carry the reaction under a uniform stress 
of 74 tons per square inch. 

In calculating the resistance he ignored a 
ee. orm Seapinsicn Ba B aecdy: a.  Sacbwnc tg som 265 
and in the vertical leg of the angle bracket, 
because (a) the clearance between the face of 
the stanchion and the end of the girder might 
be sufficient to prevent bearing on this steel ; 
(5) even if it was not, this material could not 
be stressed appreciably until the stiffener webs 
are greatly overstressed. 

In any case the difference in cost between 
good and bad brackets was an extremely small 
percentage of the cost of the steelwork, and a 
smaller one of the cost of the building, and he 
declined to end r the “ship” for what in 
= case might be fairly described asa ‘‘ ha’porth 
of tar.” 

It has long been recognised in good practice 
that the machining of the ends of stanchions 
was of the first importance. Yet there were at 
least two constructional works in London 
which, with a view to economy, omitted this 
item of workmanship, and were erecting con- 
siderable ton: stanchions with the ends 
left so that the upper tier had contact with the 
lower tier over the width of one plate only, the 
remainder of the section having varying 
clearances often amounting to } in. The stress 
was still gaily caleu as uniformly dis- 
tributed, and it had been explained to the 
author that “ steel is a ductile material which 
would yield and flow,” and perform other con- 
venient antics, “ until the stress was uniformly 
distributed.” The effect of loading such a 
ee we Pas’ cause the plates . wens be 
one another, to partly shear t 
rivets. Even where genekiens are ofl a 


sum of the resistanc:s ,¢ the rives 
being to neglect the very ance nit “fe 
due to bending. ~ 8PPreciable stress 

Dealing with the bracing of ville 
said that it was well Paar. 2 fat Fa 
by buckling and that their <troe ui Sil 

ined with Teference to their leneth . 
phenomenon was fairly wel understood, 
to make the design 2° (twa data vailab 

hat Pillars, with referene, 
be he might call primary buckling 

‘atively simple matter. ‘Th, ie S 8 con 
which he referred was that of Sa oars) 
ling, in which the pillars, instead of 1} je" 

. @ pillars, instead of buckii 
& whole, _ by the individual buckling 
component members. (n this subierr +. 
appeared to be practically no pate ners 
and practically no formule or rules for 

guidance - oe The importance of t 

dedign in the sang om the fact th 
was certainly responsible for the pS Lien 
failures in recent years—the Quebec Bedee 
ee’ Say _ — in Hamburg. 

. Fa rt en proceeded to th - 
portion of his paper, treating of Boe 
construction and the eccentricity oye 

reactions on pillars thereia. Whereas in a 
construction the eccentricity was yery defini 
and easily calculated with most common trad 
of brackets, with reinforced concrete the A. 
tricity could only be calculated from consider 
tions of elastic flexure, and the problem wis 
much more difficult one. There was, howev: 
no longer any excuse for claiming ambiguit 
since the problem had been analysed ve 
completely in “ Reinforced Concrete Design 
— Sager a examples fully worked out. 

author took as an example the case ¢ 
yee yp —— of a building, working it » 

etail, an owing very great increases j 
stress over the values as ordinarily calculat: 
ss thoughts of eccentricity were banished, eithd 
rom ignorance or under stress of competitic 
the actual maximum stress would have be 
1,300 tb. per square inch. 

It is interesting to note that the outs 
pillar in design did not suffer mud 
reduction in size up through the last thra 
tiers. This was in accordance with the be 
practice in steel-frame buildings. 

In conclusion, Mr. Faber said that, with 

i Zz for a moment that the engineeri 
staffs of several constructional firms were né 
fully as efficient as many consulting engineer 
he did feel that the system of competitiy 
designs and lump sum prices penalised go 
ay ante ing by such firms, and secured the wo 
to those responsible for the most risky desig 
The only correct system, in his opinion, © 
for the architect to entrust the design to 4 
engineer who had his confidence, and to invi 
tenders on the design which he prepared. 1! 
architect and building owner were then likel 
to obtain a sound construction, and age 
used their discretion in the choice of t 
engineer the work would not cost more th 
the minimum consistent with safety. 

The best constructional firms would | 
guarded by being protected from competitio 
with weak design and bad workmanship, ant 
he might state that, in dealing with tenders 
he considered that an engineer should giv 
preference to those firms whose detailing aud 
workmanship he knew he could rely upon. #! 
this in the interest of the building owne! 
as he did the importance of goo 
and good workmanship. The only ma 
ffer was the man who would take gree 
risks and do inferior work in order to ed 


i 


Hf 
Z 


sEtd 


a contract, and he could not say that he 


much sympathy with him. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE. 


At a recent hearing to deter 


Boston’s New mine the ° lyisablity of using 

Dry Deck.  concre‘e for the immense he 
dry dock, forming on 

Boston’s port development. photograpm - 

sietoreed concrete share built by the Aberths 

Company in 1109, formed 0 


of the psec eatures. These, phot 
showed that with proper sis Fe 


treatment the combined egg sod ove 


action rater could be ne 
ry “Detail was subjected to alterns 


when the oa 
immersion in the water an! ex yur , 
air. The. decision was to build of reinto 


faces or altars ¢ 


concrete with wearing 5! 
granite. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


COLONIAL BUILDERS’ 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE Master Builders’ Association of New 
South Wales sends us its Re for 
the year ending January, 1914, from 

hich it appears that the industry in Sydney 
jgs been active and p during 1913. 

The number of buildings actually com- 
pited in that year was 9,284, at a capital out- 
ler of £6,371,671, as compared with ero 
i912, at an outla of £5,432,734, and 6, 
in 191], at an outia of £3,825, 182. 

The shortage of labour, however, was such 
at the Association found it necessary to 
go-operate with other emplo associations 
ip setting up an Employers’ ndustrial Labour 
ice, with the object of securing labour 
by means of immigration. This organisation 
ys established agencies in all the principal 
sities of the United Kingdom, a pr 
shich employers here may view with some 
dsfsvour having regard to the evidence they 
sready have that a shortage of labour here is 
imminent also. : 

The tendency to increase the height of 

huildings, so marked in all great cities on 
count of the increasing value of sites and the 
pereased taxation, is noted. Buildings in 
Sydney are limited by law to a height of 150 ft. 
shore the footpath, and those above 100 ft. 
in height have to be provided with fire-escapes, 
independent staircases, duplicate lifts, and 
% On. 
Complaint is made that the building by-laws 
need mar in the matter of the thickness of 
the walls of such buildings and in allowing 
fedom in the use of modern systems of 
enstruction. The Association is trying to 
bring this reform about. 

It sounds strange to read in the Report 
that the City Council has been continuing 
th work previously commenced in improving 
the city and demolishing ‘slum areas, and has 
i» started the erection of workmen’s fiats 
tw provide housing accommodation for the 

ple driven out of the slums. One would 

ve thought Australian cities were too young 
to have developed extensive slum areas, 

There seems as much difficulty in getti 
town-planning and traffic problems tac 
there as here, for the Report goes on to say 
that there is still an absence of any definite 
@ wttled plan for the future improvement 
othe city, and it still waits anxiously for 
mproved means of communication and better 
tansit facilities within itself and to the suburbs. 
The infatuation which from time to time 
tduces public authorities in this country 
go in for works departments and the direct 
‘ployment of labour prevails in Australia too. 
Under the State Labour Government the policy 
wdopted is to carry out public works on the day- 
on pe with i resort to tender- 
ag, for the purpose of pitting the Works Depart- 
Ment against the builders and contractors, 
ad so getting, at the expense of the latter, 
itthey are foolish enough to tender, a check 
‘yon the working methods of the former. 

The results of the Works Department there 
“similar to the results here, as might be 
“pected, viz., an excessive cost of execution. 
haaexample quoted in the Report, and relating 
7 similar schools, the one built by the 

orks Department cost 61 per cent. more than 
one built under contract. 

— :* a in certain organs of - xd oy 
“in London regrets —— t t 
london ere Council did away with its 
sly Works De t and @ desire indi- 

“led that it should be resuscitated. 

‘re is @ movement on foot in Sydney to 

pevtiate an improved form of omar 

‘ding between the lines of the Re one 
fnses that the negotiating parties each set out 

draw up a form em ying their views, 
wd now find it @ more lengthy and difficult 
anal? "econeile their divergencies than was 


Industrial arbitration bulks largely in the 
art and appears to consume an amount of 
i “i those who resort to it that would be 
in this country. For instance, 
Carpenters Board pres. sitting 


the 
“award was only reached a. 


The Plumbers’ Board and the Builders’ 
Labourers’ Board started sitting in the begin- 
ning of the year, and in the latter case the 
award was not made until November, and then 
it was appealed against. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
employers and workmen have been making 
during the year earnest efforts to settle in- 
dustrial troubles by means of conciliation in 
preference to the expensive and long-winded 
methods of compulsory arbitration, and with 
Somes success, for the Report says: 
“ Judging by the results of these conferences, 
these Conciliation Committees should be pro- 
ductive of much good, and do a great deal 
towards breaking down that feeling of antago- 
nism between employers and employees that 
appears to have arisen during the last few 
years; in any event, they must be a strong 
factor towards the preservation of industrial 


This is precisely what they have proved 
to be here in the country generally, so far as 
the building trades are concerned, with the 
exception of London, an exception which 
indeed proves the rule, since London has a 
strictly limited local system of conciliation, 
whereas the provinces have a nationalised 
system, and good judges are of the opinion 
that had the London building trade been 
parties to the national schemes of conciliation 
the present dispute and the recent dispute 
with the plasterers would have been satis- 
factorily adjusted without the lengthy cessations 
of work which have occurred. 

The question of apprentices is of pressing 
importance in Australia, as it is here, and a 
movement is on foot for increasing the rates 
of wages paid to them. 

In this connection it might be worth the 
while of our Colonial brethren in the building 
trade to consider the scheme that is being 
started in the North of England whereby the 
apprentices are taken on at seventeen years 
of age instead of fourteen years, their wages 
started at 10s. a week, increasing to 25s. in 
the last year. This should make apprenticeship 
more attractive and the youths more efficient, 
while it affords a valuable outlet to those boys 
whose parents have been constrained through 
hard necessity to put them to blind-alley 
occupations at fourteen years of age on account 
of the large wages paid in such. 

In this short review of the activities of builders 
at the Antipodes it is interesting to see that 
in their new country, as in this old one, much 
the same problems have to be met and dealt 
with, and useful lessons for them and for us 
may be drawn from our respective experiences. 
On the whole we may be pardoned for thinking 
that. the methods of dealing with those questions 


which have been elaborated here are at least 
hitherto 


as tical and efficient as those 
tried in Australia. Our form of contract for 
use in the building trade, if not all we could 
wish, yet works fairly well, and with slight 
amendment may sufficiently meet all require- 
ments. Our methods of conciliation, which 
entirely avoid compulsory arbitration, have 
seoved their efficiency for a good many years, 
and are yearly being improved in the light of 
experience and rendered more satisfactory, 
ially in the direction of speeding up the 
settlement of disputes, and they are marvellously 
cheap. Our traffic problems, though far from 
solved, have been much alleviated in recent 
and the ease of getting about this great 
a of ours is immensely greater than it 
was a few years ago. 

The ion of such common problems 
is anot link to the many which bind 
the Mother Country and her Colonies 
and ensure to her children away in far Australia 
a sympathetic and kindly interest in their 


problems. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, PRINCES-STREET, W. ‘ 
buildin at 3, Princes-street, 
a tn Pag Wot are being demolished by 
Messrs, Sabey Co., Willesden-lane, N.W., 
and in due course business premises will be 
erected on the site. The architect is Mr. 
E, Keynes Purchase, F.R.LB.A., ox- 
street, nt-street, W., and the general con- 
tractors are Messrs. vis, Ltd, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 


THE LONDON DISPUTE. 


Tae present is a critical time in the history of 
this dispute, and grave issues hang upon the 
acts and words this week of the leaders and rank 
and file of the trade unions involved in the 
dispute. 

he negotiations between the employers and 
the operatives which have taken place within 
recent days resulted in a substantial agreement 
between those present, and a set of proposals, 
considerably modified from those previously 
rejected, were taken back by the operative 
representatives for recommendation to their 
members. 

No official details have been published, but 
that is immaterial; the important point is that 
a series of recommendations, made unanimously 
by a National Conciliation Board representative 
of the trades involved in the dispute, and 
subsequently substantially modified by mutual 
concession and negotiation, are now to be 
balloted upon by the men, and that upon the 
result depends whether there is to be peace or 
a continuance of the present war between the 
parties, but upon a vastly larger scale. 

The resolution of the Executive of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers to recommend a general lock-out 
in support of London, if the dispute is not 
settled within a limited time, was not lightly 
taken, and will unquestionably be acted upon 
if the result of the present ballot renders it 
necessary. 

At present the London employers are fighting 
not only those local unions with whom they had 
agreements, but are contending also against 
those provincial unions which are providing 
the financial sinews of war to enable their 
brethren in London to continue the struggle. 
It was to deal with situations such as this that 
the Employers’ National Organisation came 
into being, and it is bound to take action in 
support of the London employers when 
negotiation fails. 

Unfortunately, the struggle, once it becomes 
national in the building trade, may spread 
to other industries, because a similar process of 
financial assistance by the trade unions in other 
industries will ensue, and is bound to provoke 
a similar response from the employers of those 
industries, and so, just as the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers and the 
general unions of the operatives who are at 
peace and have beeen good friends for years 
are likely to become involved in the London 
labour war, so in their turn other industries 
are likely to become involved once the dispute 
attains national dimensions. 

It is plain, therefore, that the present is a 
critical time, and that much hangs upon the 
conduct of the local operatives this week and 
upon the votes they give. 

Let them, therefore, ask themselves seriously 
whether they are justified by the facts of the 
case in rejecting these proposals, which are the 
result of such prolonged negotiations, thereby 
involving the rest of the building trade in an 
upheaval of which none can see the end. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
AND PUBLIC WORKS CON. 
TRACTORS. 


Ir appears from the Report, presented to 
recent meetings of the Executive Council of 
this international ers organisation by its 
able director, Mr. Van Opheim, that good 
p is being made in obtaining the adhesion 
of the building trade employers’ associations of 
the varions countries. Since the Congress at 
Rome the national federations of the United 
Kingdom, of the German Empire, and of 
Poland have joined the International Federa- 
tion, and the adhesions of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway are expected at the approaching 
Congress at Berne. 

Communications have been o up with 
the United States, and a collective tour there 
is being arranged for, which it is hoped will 
stimulate further the national concentration of 
the present State organisations in America 
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already begun, and bring in important adhesions 
to the International. . 

It is to be expected, therefore, that ere 
the building trade throughout Europe an 
America will be so knit her through the 
intermediary of the International Federation as 
to be able, by the facilities so provided for the 
exchange of ideas and information and by the 
lines of common policy which are agreed upon 
at the international congresses, to render real 
and valuable services to the building industry, 
and lift it socially and technically to 
position which its importance and influence 
upon the public health and happiness entitle 
it to occupy. 

The meetings were held at Amsterdam, The 
Hague, and Paris from May 4 to 7, The 
English delegation consisted of the President 
of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers (Mr. Thomas), the President of the 
Institute of Builders (Mr. F. G. Rice), and the 
Secretary of the National Federation (Mr. A. G. 
White). 

The members of the Exeeutive Council were 
the guests of the Dutch Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, and were looked after from 
start to finish by the Dutch employers with a 
hearty, kindly, and generous hospitality which 
was highly appreciated by the recipients. 

The principal questions which will be under 
discussion at the forthcoming Congress in 
August at Berne will be :—Collective Working- 
tule Agreements ; Professional Training for the 
Building Trades ; Strikes and Lock-outs, includ- 
ing the organisation of employers and the best 
means of settling disputes; Scaffoldings and 
Hoardings: their construction from the tech- 
nical point of view and from the point of view 
of preventing accidents to workmen. 

Recent events have roused a keen interest in 
these questions, and the building trade is likely 
to look forward expectantly to the coming 


Congress to give a useful lead as to the policy - 


to be pursued by employers in the immodiate 
future. 

it will be remembered that a few years ago 
the Belgian builders visited England and were 
entertained at Liverpool, Sheffield, and London. 
When the Antwerp builders heard that Mr. 
F. G. Rice, who, as President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, on that occasion 
welcomed the Belgians, was attending the 
international meetings, they pressed him and 
his colleagues to break their journey and spend 
a day or two at Antwerp, where they showed 
by their great kindness and hospitality that 
the friendship which was kindled by their 
visit to this country is still warm and strong, 

Indeed it must be apparent that not 
the least valuable work which International 
Federation can do for us is to foster that 
mutual knowledge and understanding which is 
the true basis of friendship between both 
nations and individuals and the soundest way 
of promoting that peace and amity between 
the European nations upon which so much 
depends. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the following 
applications under the London Building 
Acte :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Brizton.— Addition to the Stockwell Brewery, 
Stockwell-green, Stockwell (Messrs. W. Brad- 
a Sons for Messrs. C. Hammerton & Co., 

Lewisham.—Erection of ‘houses on the 
southern side of Stanstead-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. J. Hughes). 

Lewisham.—Erection of wood and glass ceeds 
to houses on the northern southern sides 
of a new road leading from Burnt Ash-hill 
to Manor-lane, Lee, and to five houses on the 
eastern side of Manor-lane (Messre. G. Lans- 
down & Brown for Messrs. W. J. Scudamore 
& Sons). 

Norw0od.—Erection of a building on the 
north-western side of Cambria-road, Camber- 
well (Mr. E. J. Hammond for Mr. W. H. Hill). 

Wandsworth._—Bay-windows, porches, oriels, 
and gables to forty-four houses in Cricklade- 
avenue, Streatham, between Emsworth-road 
and Faygate-road (Mr. J. Copp). 

_Westminster.—Projecting. one-story shop at 
No. 139, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. L. 
Martin for Mr. H. Attenborough). 


Width of Way. 


Hammersmith —Re-erection of No. 148, 


King-street, Hammer:mith (Mr. H: Mair for 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
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the Hammersmith Metropolitan Borough 
Council). 

Kensington, North.—Additions and a porch 
at St. Mark’e Institute, St. Mark’s-road, 
Notting Hill (Mr. G. H. Sotheott for the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Mark’s Church). 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Marylebone, East.—Entrance portico at Nos. 
13-19, Bolsover-street, St. Marylebone ng 
R. F. Atkinson for Messrs. John Lewis & Co.). 

Width of Way and Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 

Hampstead.—Re-erection of Lower Lodge, 
Branch-hill, Hampstead (Mr. W. Priddle, jun., 
for Mr. W. Smith). 

Line of Frontage and Alteration of Buildings. 

Paddington, North.—Erection of bay-windows 
and an addition at No. 46, Sutherland-avenue, 
Paddington (Mr. J. Lawrance). 

Space at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 203. Brompton-road, Kensington (Mr. 
W. M. Proudfoot for Mr. E. Lioyd). 

St. Pancras, West.—Building on the site -of 
No. 36, Osnaburgh-street, St. Pancras (Mr. P. 
Waterhouse). 

Space at Rear and Projections. 

Lewisham.—Erection of seven houses on the 
north-eastern side of Cliff View-road, Lewis- 
ham, with res po sham half- 
timber work (Mr. A. Mareh). 

Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanovtr-square.—Alterations at 
No. 6, Princes-street, Hanover-square (Messrs. 
Bywater & Sons, Léd., for Mr. H. Corlett). 


A NEW SASHLINE HOLDER. 
AmonG the many devices for simplifying and 
improving the mechanism of tho ~ window 
the “‘ Star” patent i 


think holds edly high place. patent 
a deservedly p 
is composed of two parts, firstly, the holder, 
which replaces the ordinary fixing arrange- 
ment for the cord on the sash @ groove 
and knob socket, which is by a 
ate screwed down on the face of the sash. 
is enables a new cord to be fixed while the 
is in = ition, without disturbance to 
paintwork. second part of the invention 
is @ flap in the side of the frame, which is 
rebated can be removed, the parting bead 
being drawn out. The new can 
then be made to the sash weight and the work 





completed by a single workman in an hour or 
besen 


The patent can also be used in connection 
with existing windows, a slightly modified 
a of construction having been arranged for 

is purpose, 

The invention does away with the necessit; 
for structural and other disturbance, and the 
inconvenience caused thereby, and will, we 
consider, be an additional inducement to a! 
those who prefer the sash windows to an) 
other form of openings, and we imagine that 
architecte will do well to include this very 
simple device in their future specifications. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 


AND OTHER WORKS.’ 
In these lists care is taken oon & 
ing: ti ven, ] 
peer me Bo = Soe that = oving to building 
owners taking responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “ ” works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com 
menced. Abbreviations yore hog Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Ur is ; 
RD.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Go Se Board 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Coenal; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Pari 
Council 


—_—-_ 





_ ‘strict Lunacy Board have 

oo page cong -— extension of Kingseat 
Asylum at @ cost of ene £13,000. Mr, A 

Ee qe-le-Souch.--Hlouse in Avenue-road for 

Mr. Bailey. a 

under-Lyne.—Plans passed by +-\-.— 

Addison Hall-street Mission Sehoole: at 

Rone ane steer aerators « Scie textile 

— Mr. John Braithwaite, =x dwelling- 

900 the 


thlone.—At an estimated cost of ag 
ildi working-men 
D. intend building se°tpvis, to the Boar 


houees, Church-road, Mr, a ool. 

Soroee,' iheumen, E ig rt Sons ee. 

i irk; two ' 

: -avenue, Moneys. Kirk O kis id ont 

oe Ww. Smith. ties 

lans :—Two houses, 

ie Mr. W. Everett: open-air school. 

* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ete 
on page 628. 
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1 nection with Dame Owen 
0, it ido of es lane, for the 
and detached pause. west 
E. “aie n. : 
for Mr. Henry Ibbotson; proposed 
in King-street for Mr. J. 
Fifa, ior Hensre. Sawer house into boase 
rs 
i ee te in York-street; ten 
in Prederick-street for Mr, 


ald. - 
ke.—The T.C. have adopted plans 
Besinr eight houses in Cranbourne-lane, and 
for tion will be m the L.G.B. for sanc- 
sea oan of £7,200 to carry out the echeme. 
following buildings have been 
ed;Extension of lavatory accommodation 
‘tory in Station-hill for Messrs. Gerrish, 
a "¢ Simpkins; house in Penrith-road for 
i i G. Jeflerd; shed at back of premises in 
Fowsteet for Messrs. J. M. Carter & Son ; 
aglow, Kempshott Village Estate, for Messrs. 
fonesteads, Lid.; garage at k of Barge Inn 
‘or Mesers. J. May & Co. : i 
“Batley.—Plans approved by T.C. :—Corversion 
wttages into workshop at Crofts, Healey, for 
Yesers E. Walker & Co.; cart-shed, off Hollin- 
milsne, Healey, for Mr. James Tyler; and 
entions to dwelling-house (formerly Prince of 
Tis Inn) in for Mr. Fred 


Pirkies 











George 





































Cobden-street 


ford.—Plans assed by T.C. :—Stores, 
on-road, for Messrs. G. Church & Son; 
9 23 and 25, Goldington-road, for Mies 
xk; covered yard, 169, Tavistock-street, 
r W. Grant; alterations to 15, Russell- 
or Mr. R. Jeakings; additions, 21, Com- 
wed, for Mr. J. O. King; extension to 
Queen’s Engineering Works, for Messrs 
Allen, Son, & Co., Ltd.; alterations to 
ell-street, for the London County and 
te Ltd.; barn and water closets, 
i 47 Union-street, for Mr. W. Grant. 

Detached house, Cooden-drive, eub- 
by Mr. H. Palmer, for Miss rts; 
premises, St. Leonards-road, submit 
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additional «tory to Victoria Mills 
street; and Mr. H. Seddon, houses in Sentley- 
ee 

romley.—Pilange approved by T.C. :—Mr. 
H, R. G. 8. Smaliman's plan of new bank and 
shop, Market-square. 

Carlisle.—-The Genera] Purposes Committee of 
the T.C. have agreed to pupebace land trom the 
Duke of Devonshire, situated near St. Aidan’s 
vicarage, for a technical school, and aleo 5} acres 
of land in Blackwell-roac for £1,850, as a site 
for an open-air schoo). 

Chatham.—Plans passed :—House, Maidstone 

. for Mr. J. - Halloran; bungalow, King 
Edward-road, Waldersiade, for Mr. R. Hopkins; 
and rebuilding Nos. 1 and 3, Fort Pitt-street, for 
Mr. 8. E, Besseut. 

Chester-le-Street.—Plans approved by RD.C.: 

-Two cottages at Fatfield Farm for the Ear! of 
Durham; forty-six houses near North Biddick 
Hall for Mr. J. J. Paget; twenty-three houses 
and building plan of two houses at White House 
Farm, Witton Gilbert, for Mr. Thomas Lawson: 
one house and sbop and eight houses in flate at 
Pine-street, Birtley, for Mr. B. Bolam; house 
in flats at Usworth-road, Springwel!, for Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell. 

Chippenham.—Sanction has been given to the 

-C. to borrow £1,000 for street improvement; 
£2,220 for building twelve houses in Wood-lane 
in place of the workmen's dwellings, to 
demolished; and £140 for the purchase of the 
land. 

Chorley.—Banking premises, with dwelling 
house, near St. John’s Church, Whittle-le Woods, 
for the Manchester and Liverpoo! District Bank 
ing Company, Ltd. 


in Cross- 


Coventry.—Extensive alterations are to be 
made at the railway-station 
Darlington.—Plans passed by T.C Mr. J. E 


Chilton, eleven houses in Alexandra-terrace, two 
houses in Dene-grove, six houses in Coniston. 
etreet, house in Bracken-road, two houses Pierre 
mont-road, two houses Willow-road, house and 
shop, Coniston--treet, house in Orchard-road, 
two houses and shop Olympic-street, and altera- 


Dover. 
F. wis; 
Beach-street, by 
additions to mineral-water 
street, by Messrs. Beeston & Dixon. 


to clear and rebuild 
reham.— 


for Messrs. W. & J. 

Edinburgh.—Warrante 
Guild Court :—North 
pany, Ltd., 


Larner. 
to reconstruct dreg 


Foleshill.—The L 


Glasgow.—W arrante 
Court :—Mr. Walther 


Lilybank-gardens, Hillhead, addition to his 
engineering works, Canal-street and Dobbie’s 
Loan; Mesers. Howard & Wyndham, Lid., 


theatre proprietors, 5, St. Andrew’e-equare, Edin. 
burgh, alterations to Royal Theatre Hal! at 75, 
Y Andrew Meikle & 
Co., builders, 4, Bath-street, villa and offices 
the north side of Southbrae-drive, Jordanhill; 


Cowcaddens-street; Mesers. 


Mr. 


terrace, 


John M‘Cammond, 


builder, 
Shettleston, buildings 


toun ; 


road, Parkhead; Mesers. Bulloch, 


the Loch Katrine Distillery, 

Flemington-street, Springburn, 
their works in Blenheim-street; 
tion, 


Two villas on the Lower-road by Mr. 
rebuilding of Terminus 
Mesere. Jennings & 
factory, 


granted by 
British Distillery Com 
drying-house, 
etc., at Gorgie-road, and Mr. John Gavine. to 
erect four double villas at Greenbank-crescent. 
4G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the R.D.C. for sanction 
to borrow £1,067 for street improvements. 
gpenies by Dean of Guiid 
. Bergius, engineer, 10, 


in Sandyhille- 
road, Shettleston; Messrs. Mechan & Sons, Ltd., 
engineers, Scotetoun Ironworks, Scotstoun, work- 
shops in South-street and Ba)moral-street, Scote- 
Messrs. William Beardmore & Co., Lid., 
Parkhead, Glasgow, buildings in Old Edinburgh- 
e, & Co., 
Ltd.. distillers, 4, Bothwell-ctreet, buildings a 
Yate-street ; 
North British Locomotive Company, Lid., 110, 
extensions to 
the Corpora- 
to erect tenements of dwelling-houses in ' : 

Gallowgate and Moore-street; also to make an 4 
extension of the Meat Market in Armour-street, 


Elizabeth- 


Dublin.—The Corporation have decided . to 
expend £45,800 on new workmen's dwellings on 
what is known as the Ormonde Market site, and 
areas at Crabbe-lane and 
U per Mercer-street at an expenditure of £39,300. 
Two houses in Back-lane for 
Mr. E. R. Larner; two houses in Yaxham-road 





625 


otel, 
Duthoit; 


Dean of 


on 


Albany- 


the 














= » . . 7 7 ‘ 
5 + Mr. J..H. Lye, for Mr. F. King; detached tions to house in Thompson-street; Mesers. and to make alterations on the Western Police- ‘ 
54 hose, Sutherland-avenue, submitted by Mr. Kitching & Lee, two houses Neasham-road; buildings; Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., eile 
6 jon E. Maynard, for Mr. J. L. Hale; bungalow, essrs. Blackett & Son, house in Woodlands 118, Queen-street, buildings for stables, oi] tanke, : 4 5 
5 fharch Hill-avenue, Mr. John E. Maynard. for road, two houses Tower-road, and four houses and motor spirit tanks at Canal-ctreet. Port TE 
rr W.C. Greed West-crescent; Messre. Blackett & Saltmer, two Dundas. 

6 Bickburn.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—Villa houses Salter’s-lane; Mesers. Hughff Bros.. house Houghton.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Twelve " q 

? midence at Pleasington for Mr. T. Butler; in Crosby-street; esers. Airey & Bainbridge. houses at Sedgeletch for Mr. J. Fisher; altera- : 
6 tttage at Rockfield for Mr. A. Davies. four houses Linden-avenue; Mesers MacLachlan tion to house and shop at Front-street, Bank- j ‘ 
6 Betchley.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Re-erec- & Co., new shop, Houghton Bridge Wagon head, for Mr. Chapman; aud two houses at * ih 

6 ton of the Navigation Inn and cottage adjoin- Works; Mr. H. D. Pritchett, alterations and Rainton Gate for Mr. 8. Patrickson. ; : ye 

a ig; garage in High street for Rowland Bros.; additions to Half-Moon Inn, Northgate; Mr. Hove.—It is proposed to lay wood paving in i +! 
6 : semi-detached houses in the Leon-avenue W. T. Aggutter alterations to the Robin Hood New Church-road, between Carlisle-road and the 4 
for Mr T. Best; four houses in Napier Inn. Church-street; Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, borough boundary, at an estimated cost of £3,500 SOR? 

¢ for Mr. T. Best, jun. two houses. Skinnergate; Messrs. Hoskins & Inverness.—-The School Board have paseed { 

Bolton. —Plans p by T.C.:—Messre. J. Brown, five houses, Bright-street; Mr. J. Walker, plans for the carrying out of extensive sanitary rt. 
lukson & Sons, addition to Spa-road offices; six houses, Thirlmere-road; and Mr. R. Turnbull, improvements on the Merkinch School, the pro- : : 
ur or Yess. Johnson, Hodgkinson, & Pearsor, Ltd., two houses, Garden Suburb vision of accommodation for the teaching of | : . 
€ : tt 
: 1? 
ss 4 
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ERECTED WITHOUT 





CENTERING. 
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ing aa 
the ———_ ——_ 7-3 : be 
TIE ATT ARS { hf 
2 HOLLOW - - - - MRS 
i SOUNDPROOF- - - a hi 
. FIRE RESISTING - - 41 
L QUICK IN ERECTION. - Hf 1 
8 NO CENTERING -_ - i i | 
: THEREFORE NO DELAY | tf Ht 
‘ IN-SITU WORK reduced to eh 
* a MINIMUM. 1 a 
Floors and ccidniatpaaaie Gabi ecm noone I  teaiet Floor Ce., Ltd. : i f 
B; P i} 4 | 
BS SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., Ltd. He 
Head Office: THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, LONDON. | he 
fi . ra : 4094 GERRARD. 

TELEGRAMS: “NOCENTRING, LONDON. TELEPHONE | | 
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Seb 


rant ehildven, he of a hall, and 
di to wiles 
* Se eosth ams a passed :—Alterations, Ear} 


¢. Clazendon Inn; new gee ht New-street, 


1g ha oe —The C. has ado a the 
scheme put forward - the Middle Dis- 
trict Committee for the erection of Afty 
of different types under the th 
Working Classes Acts, at an estima cost . 
£10,729, 6 Chetend, and 100 houses 
ty oH [vat gn eotimated cout of £30,801 
» ade nen yy oy Bians ior’ a 
nm instruc o erect a m a f 
new institute in sci a mortuary. I 


proved. 

Lae. —The T.C. have plane for 
seventeen pewaes, 8 and extensions to works in 
Dallow-road for the Davie Gas Stove Company. 

piamehester- rs x Pg Coensiey Sane 
plied to t or permission — = 
sum of £13,100 for the provision of baths and 

washhouses in Barlow-road, Levenshulme, and 
for £3,770 for public washhouses adjoining the 
f-street Baths. 

Northwich.—The River Weaver Trustees have 
given £400 and a plot of - in Navigation- 
road towards nee se "Church. 1 in 
connection wi oly ni ure 
Partridge, alteration passed od by 0 ke. E, 4 

— @, alterations 

house, Ennerdale rosd: Mr. 5D 
Fact, toe age Cardigan- 
SS Ee two new streets off igh 


P lane, St. M "ys SG tee: 
attens-lane, St. Ma 

p tone ol four houses. “Cookba-i hill Borstal. St. 
Margare?, a P a J. Langridge; station, 
Borstal- —— Marquee). for the Kent Electric 
Power SS ditions to Mathematical 


Beheol, High-street, St. Nicholas, for the 
Tnors. 

‘Romford.—Plans by. R.D.C. :—Office 
and weighbridge, Works, Hornchureh ; 
three houses Ernest road, Hornch ureh, for 


Homesteads, houses in Fitsilian- 
avenne, Harold Ajo” for Mr. G. Wingfield; 
house in Whalebone-lane, wontree for 


ue. J. “Heseck: and a reinforced-concrete bridge 
er the Rom at Hooks Hall Farm, Dagenham, 
lor the Ilford Fork Cemetery Company , 
Rotherham.—Plans have by t 
R.D C. of 109 houses at Woodend, Maltby, for ies 
Maltby Colliery Company, and for nineteen 
houses at Thurcroft for te 5 Rothervale Colliery. 
Rothwell.—Plang ap pores —Fou in 
Middleton-avenue for P. ‘Mitchel and two 
houses in Ch field fop ‘Mr. W. Richardson. 
Roy ton.—Two houses in Park-street for Mr. H. 


ick. 

Ruisli Northwood.—Plans paneed | —Chure reh, 
Hallowell-road, for Deacons St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, submitted 3 Messrs. 
Rowntree & Sons; bungalows, Home F Id 
Estate, Northolt Junction. for Mr. Davies, sub- 
mitted by Mr. . Vulliamy; Club” House, 
Northolt-road, Eastcote, for Messrs. Debsnhame, 
Ltd., submitted by Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe: house, 
Dene- . for Mr. H. Watson, submitted by 
Mr. B. Crewe; house, Northolt-road, Eastcote 


for Messre. Debenhams, Lid., submitied by Mr. 
. Sutcliffe 
Seaham MHarbour.—Plans paseed the 
U.D.C. :—Mr. J Claxton, for Mr ” whos. 


Curry, gight cottages in Garron-street; Mr. 8. 
Huds house and shop, 68, Princese-road ; 
Mr. = Kirton, six houses in Edward-street: 
Mr. Hugh Kirton, house in pnieg avert, 
Stafford.—Plane passed by T.C. :—Mr. we, 
Skelhorne, seven houses, cH gendsiee Mr. 
W. H. Johnson, ten houses, North-street; Mr. 
H. J. Clay, four , &. 
Smith, two houces, Cambridge-strest 
Stalybridge.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Altera- 
tion of Blue Bell Inn, Melbourne-street, by Mr 
D. C. MeOulloch ; sanitary improvements in con- 
nection a property in Vaudrey-street, belong- 
ing to homas Hague; sanitary improve- 
menta in ae with property in Grosvenor- 
street and Wilkinson’e-place, belonging to Miss 
A. C. Wilkinson; sanitary . en a in con- 
nection with i ises Nos. 27, 29, and 31, Gros- 
venor-street, belonging to Mrs. Hall; sanitary 
improvements in connection wi premises at 
‘The Fold,” Heyrod, belonging to the Staly- 
bridge Industrial Co-operative Society, Lid , end 
othere; new windows and harness-room at Rass- 
hottom House, belonging to Mrs. Bast: and 
or eer houses in Mostyn-street by Mr. C. EB 

illips 

Stocksbridge—Plang passed by U.D.C.: 
Stables and coach-house, Edward-street for Mr 
Alfred Marshall; ten houses for Mr. R. Sm 
on Holehouse Estate; two houses th ” -~ : 
Laycock on ponoure Estate; two houses for 
Mesers. J. J. W. Marshall. Rundle-road; 
alterations = additions to the house in Whit- 
well-crescent for Mrs. L.. Bateman; os “ge to 
Rocher-villas = Mr. 8. Andrews; 
bakehouse fo W. Padgett at k 

Sudbury ( folk). —Plans for two fond 
Belle Vue-terrace for Mr. , ae Deszingica..f lor 
= ponnee in Acton-toed for 7 he ontey, 
and for two houses i Acton-road 0: 
Rudd. have boss oe 

underland.— 1Daceed : ‘—Messrs Jos. 
Potts & mene for the Rev. A. Boddy, a new 

ay-school, - co ‘edi n nection 

with St. Aidan Chureh at iron. : i dlegere 
& Fm Milbern, qitesution 
Vaults and the rebuilding of the Vora. > aa 
Castle-street ; George T. Brown, f 
Barclay & Co., Ltd., alterations and additions to 
the bank premises in Fawcett-street and St. 
rhomas-street. 

v a * bonase La 

for 4 deposi 
Swindon.—Plans me Wey 
rey. addition to Sou mill, toe = Mir Eo 
Mr. R. J. Beswick, for East-street 





sides, y 

’ Covmutes. ba one i “iy as 
January 1, 1915, iit de attest 
w. the other trades ter advance 
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eae rey tind” Bedroom ove Mr. 


over ae 
oo 8 an ie 


wr ee ar a 
vey “Sailers” ae 


Peat t's shed, 


‘The 1.6. Sere zo Secbdied to pepeent with 

a Prva estimated to cost 
verston. ante by R. — 

tach Gon ged aeunen os ede ie 


Coniston for Mr. 

C. n; alterations > ecnnge at Allithwaite 

for Mr. C. Crippen $j terations and aaer 
r r. 


tions at H. f Rothwell ; 
house at iMlithestt fe r, W ‘ie qitera. 
ons te gating of 1a aes for Messrs,” amonse 
ros. ; 
Wal e Walker, ana 


ker, Carter, & arepiteats. 
B Newbal new house at Seoentlon for Mr. 
atford.—Pla y U.D.C. :—Sar . 
Gilling Ledge. Church oad: for Dr, Kitkrned; 
alterations and additions, ndon 
ighetreet and Queen’s-road, 


Bank, H 
London ane County Bank, Ltd.; Ronee.” 
mans wort! h-road, for Yr. D. D. hope ‘the 


og og EE 

. e- ! r 

in rear als 3 Kingetela. rw. tor Mr. Paddi = 

thirty-six es, ve-avenue, for Messrs. 
é D. Wilkins; rainage, the A shouses, 

fictemanewerts-roae. we rd tapes: house, 


road, nham. 
Wellingborough.—The negotiations for the pur- 


h the Vv" ‘Grunde by th 

Shin Cb. an Welle kee 

he company ag 
Seed 


t 
thereon ano meee f factory 
& Archer are the architects. 

Wiltegtes. Two houses at Low Willington ritote 
Mr. J. Wilkinson. and qiteretions at 08 are Rote rn Hote 
Paplinaton, by the 


Findsor. Wig ~ for, of ee at the 


Coatle Hill for the ; at High. 
oking.—House an A Ey 9 ed 
street a Howse and sh tor 
U. DC have epprowsd i oy . ie 
No. 2 ec partia A 5 bsequent 
a treatment Tg improving o 
the sewage farm, oa deci to 
apnly | L.G.B. for permission to borrow 
600 for th is purpose. 

erhampton..-Th- T.C. have decided to 

po — poner for firemen at an estimated 


Y aS th. as poreed by T.C.:—O 
armouth,—Plans iy 

n Harrieon; lorry 
th-hill, for Messrs. nn og alte terations, 

King-street, for Mr. A. E. idge; pavi 

and shelters, Britannia oa. for tannia 
Company: additions, Middle-road 3 
for Mr. James Lawson; flat roof, Battery-road, 
Steam ’ Drifters - 


rouaty 


for the Great Yarmouth 
pany: house, gy ory Garden Subur 
for Messrs. J. & R. Chaston; shop-front, Bell’s- 
, Gorleston, for Mrs. M. Eagle; additions to 
werkuhep. Riverside for the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 
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Blackburn.—His Honour ates B.A. B 
the arbitrator appeintes by Aficciing of 
to nang ae Ph ee carpenters and 
cine award 
ter hearing ieee ky th = FS 
yoy vate Ke to of wages 4. Der (93d. to 10d.), 
ee gue Age 1 an 
Tee (9d, to 94d.) 
wil) be be it district. 
ieee at haw a ate act 
a ing’ana Tate es ters and joiners, 
applied to of to int en 
arbitrator. J, M. Cc oe 
appointed in z a 
on May in w men an 
“Soles of 4d. per x = 
hour in eummer and !d. per KFA ~~ 


a mmng yg 
months ie, Tid. fad. per io ent Tale is 


mont 


ti 


Committes of ere id tn ieee Ter 12, 

e a ve dis- 

was ce nee 

in woos 1id. hour ( and 3 setee, 
the walking time, overtime, 





@ grea 
the operative plasterers are 
uall i ok ad 

eq "gives ‘ne sinion,_ but recom 


5 fhe Boat bat cay whol © aemenad 

































lace in the other ; 
T} 7 

y 4 ~ one a Miles frou ite i 

Sa ber week Pao Pun 
only at t. That overtime shal] af oy 
s oa of the emp): over, whe ‘i ci 
ee Daid for the fey" tf 
Ime and half e 










afterwa : 
%, - most n ing; e Saturday: 
* 4 id time ind a half, after 4 
ye and Christmas Days deg 
; on Bank Holiday. ‘except Good ‘a 
and @ quarter for the ki vo 
and a@ half. The rest of thn, rules 


at pre The 
Bieri" Hee 


a k 
both sides wil] endeavour ta 

























nour (lee n advance 
(9d, £2 94d) eal eat, TABRR oid 
js district a3 from J paid to the plaste 

















a3. a of 0 re 
yers’ Reclete 2 and 7" 
and District Building Trades pacar, Le 

to wages, issued his award on May 
ng that ‘the the rate should continue to he 


is The 
ne — Conciliation Bo 
a a ma ae this jag P omylhe, & 
certain matters, made 
Board of Trade for the ap sae ye 
Court of Arbitration consisting of three pers 
court m appointed, sonmeting of Sher 
rincipal A. O. ¥- ckenzie, , and Me 
Geo. Pate and W. Adamson The mat 
teferred to the decision of the court co 
. hours of labour, overtime, travelling $ 
and @s expenses, country = , time employed 
qualify fc for payment of ing time, and api 
cation of and wor ine teehee to w 
and public works joiners 
employed. Professor J. M. Irvine, K.C 
arbitrator appointed t. determine a demand 
the operative slaters for an advance in wages 
per hour (94d. to 10id.). issued his award 
May 1, in which he granted the men an ad 
of id. per hour. 
y.—Mr. R. E. Moore, the arbit 
appointed 4 the Board of Trade to determ 
matters in ciepute with regard to wages betw 
master and ag ae | vapenns has issued 
award. Having heard the parties, the arbitra 
rate of wages to 8id. per hour. 
Mereford.—-The appeal] of the operative pl 
terers of thig district for an advance in wages 
ld. per hour (8d. to 9d.) was heard at a me : 
jag of the the National Joint Committee of App he emplo 
on May 12. After hearing oe 
; oleae tn both sides, the Board unanimo 


























































































ly 
ided 4 ‘That an advance of id. per hour a? 
granted to operative plasterers of Here‘ ‘ 
as from Fy 1, 1914. e Board gar Tal 
letti of plaster work as heboor only, and t “ome 
sides will endeavour to act acc ther 


ingly 8 The men had desired to raise 3 ques 
but were told it must first 
a with oa ly, in accordance with the ru 
—As the result of a three wee 
strike, the painters in this district have } 
an advance in oauee of id. per hd 
. to od. ) as from June 
—At a meeting A the Nationa) Jo 
Committee of Appeal, held in London on May 
the appeal of the operative plasterers of 
district was decided. The operatives did 
appear when the case was called; the employ 
representatives were present, however, on 
Board decided that the case must p 
gem re’ representatives were hee na invi 
make a ceepomeens, and sag pa i 4 
t in a nd for 
tree ad . per hour. Owing to ¢ difference 
ry rule, the joiners, beicklavers 
plasterers’ "esurere are on the } be before 
plestepess. the employers Phin the p 
adjusted to coincide wit 
plovere had offered an sdvance 


J ny he Se men refused to scce 
was unanimously 

wanes of pa ive pene <r 
ur as from May 1 


to be made to agree to 
now with the plasterers | 
Sea rule to be altered to time ong 
The ov for the firet two hours. The 
to eeadon ee aaers ted in the resolution of ¢ 
om Be of Building ng Tee nd 
oom teat Britain and Trelan : yy — 


me 
’ Association hae, ered Ps 
held 


Mig 


conan wee, © the oe ent eo one 


qgponrned after @ sitting 
pies meeting eg wonmes 
a 

After a sitting Citlement 


th 


















} tor ® Aco 

pe which t the snen’e repre" ntatives took r bat 750 
a Tt is annow Nady 

i ne 
—_ pesult is -xnacted on We 0, Lt 
received a copy of the ¥¢ » Li 
rales between tae London jon As sof A, 
o cage ae rative H ; Si 
ee | 

thirty-f yoeks, aD 

ee af winter come oe | y i 









; the rate © Work 
r; overti ot Om 












May 22, I 914.} 


rd of i i , consisting 
niered {0 © os ominated ployers 
in by the workmen, h s ti 
i hin four days, sous e, 
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Ww 

; vi isiod within aged 
Min the event of the Board ¢ —— 
Bing to agree, it shall me cilia Act, 1806, 
or 











































pe of Trade ander. 

appointment of a person to 
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» stringent than the latter, and yet there has 
to disturbence in the decorating trade. 
ntly the trade unions eng: in the pre- 
druggle (among them is the National 
mated Society of rative House and 































ners : 4 
i> Painters and Decorators) see no incon- 
a Ty in contesting with the London Master 






ders’ Association terme which they have 
with the London Association of Maeter 
tors. This may be justifiable as a matter 
rtegy, but seems injurious to any Dtipeiple 
may be involved. The London Master 
mn’ Association may well complain of euch 
tititude on the part of the unions, the mem- 
n of which they are accustomed to employ so 
rely. 
Ihivern.—The appeal of the operative plas- 
m of this dietrict was heard at @ meeting of 
National Joint Committee of Appeal. held in 
mon May 18. The men demanded an 
in wages of Id. per hour (8d. to 9d.). 
he employers had offered id. advance imme- 
rand @ further id. on October 1, but the 
reused to accept this. Board unani- 
ly decided :—“‘ That the operative plasterers 
Malvern be granted an advance of 4d. per hour 
Jaly 1, 1914. That as regards the rest of 
nie, until proper notice is given to alter 
they must remain in force.” 
An advance in wages of jd. per 

r (. to 9d.) has been granted to the 
lerers in this district as from June 1. : 
—On and efter June 1 an advance in 
of id. per hour (9d. to 94d.) will be paid 
the plasterers in this district. 

m2.—The builders’ labourers and painters 
this dietrict have been granted advances in 
by a decision of Sir Alfred. Hopkinson 
. the arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
mie In the case of the labourers the arbi- 
mir decided that there shall be a uniform rate 
d per hour all the year round. painters 
m franted an advance of id. per hour (9d. 
Yet—At a meeting of the National Joint 
mittee of Appeal. hekl in London on May 13, 
ppeal wae heard from the operative plasterers 
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ad re employers 
in attempt had been made the other 
ze to change the boundary, but had all 
Mnwn it except the plasterers, Boari 
“td unanimously :—* "Phat wages and 


rmain as at present.”’ 


(ENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 








CHURCH, ACTON, W. 
dtew church, St. Peter’s, Acton, W.,. is.in 
m of erection from the design of Mr. 
in A. Pite, FRLB.A., Jermyn-street, 
mess, S.W. The church will possess 
iMeresting elements of construction. 
=) the reinforced conerete columns. 
™ Accommodation will be provided for 
30 worshippers, and the building will 
Boal con ane early 2 > gin 
rectors are Messrs. re 
ts, Lid. Brentford, Wa and the ferro- 
—* work will be 6m the Hennebique 





ting 















j “pe VAUXHALL BRIDGE-ROAD, 8.W. 
"Re garage, ete., will be erected short; 
J extensive site which has been dase 










“Y in Vauxha * 

+ end’ Douglas street, Weoteninatoc, BW, 

x ork is being carried yout for the Allen 
Omnibus Com ny, Westmi 

, tects are Messrs, Hobden & Porri, 





Beare, E.C. The 
4 4ge-road will he about 67 ft. and to 
Wersireet about 182 ft, ‘The 

omnibus vehicles will be in Douglas- 
and in Vauxhall Bridge-road there will 













THE BUILDER. 


be showrooms, etc. The ground floor, which 
will be well lighted by a system of prismatic 
ry Sapa etc., = equipped specially for 

pu s, with inspection pits, petrol 
stores, etc., while the first, second, and ‘third 
floors will be arranged for administrative and 
other purposes. The lifte will be a feature. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Bovis, 
14d, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 

_ IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, HASTiNGs. 

An important i vement scheme js being 
carried out gr at Hastings. The exist- 
ing ane on the sea front will be closed 
and e Kursael erected on the site. New build- 
i for the hospital will be built further 
inland and the o space between will be 
utilised for public tennis courts, bowling 
greens, etc. Provision for an art gallery and 
museum is made in the vicinity, and by the 
pier better accommodation will be provided for 
the band. Some of the work is in progress 
at the present time, and the scheme wil! be 
worked out as expeditiously as possible. 

OFFICE BUILDINGS, ETC., KINGSWAY. 

A block of offices, etc, to be known as 
Imperial-buildings, is in course of erection at 
the corner of Kingsway and Great Queen- 
street, W.C. The architects are Messrs. Met- 
calf & Greig, Kingsway-chambers, Kingsway, 
W.C., and the general contractors are Messrs. 
| AT a aaa & Sons, Shepherd’s Bush and 

0 


45, GREEN-STREET, w. 

An important town house is in course of 
erection at 45, Green-etreet, Grosvenor-square, 
W., the work being at present up to the first- 
floor level. The building will consist of base- 
ment and four stories, the front being of 
Portland stone. The architect is Mr. F. W. 
Foster, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W., 
and the general contractors are Messrs. Foxley 
& Co., Leinsterterrace, Bayswater, W. The 
steelwork is the Fram Steel and Fireproof 
Construction mpany, Ltd., Victoria-etreet, 
Westminster. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. H. Watkins. 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Bristol, the ‘‘ Boyle”’ 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump’”’ ventilators 
and air-inlets, has been applied to the Chelten- 
ham-road Cinema, Bristol. 

The Isolation Hospital, Billericay, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s exhaust roof and 

inlet ventilators by Messre. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd, of Failsworth, 
Manchester. ; : 
For rendering the backs of fountains in their 
schools, the London County Council have used 
the powder “ Pudlo,” which makes cement 
waterproof. ; ; : } 

Among recent undertakings in which use is 
being made of “‘ Ceresit ” are the following :— 
The floors in large extensions at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart at Aberdeen; general 
work on the Blair Atholl Estate, Perthshire ; 
for floors and general improvement work on 
Lord Aberdeen’s estate at Haddo House, 
Aberdeenshire; and at the municipal works at 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 


—_——_ 
_~S 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Board on 
the following matters were dealt 





with :— 

New Works.—The Local Government Board 
signified their assent to the proposed altera- 
tions in the hot-water supply at the Eastern 
Hospital at a cost of £900; and to the pro- 
vision of additional accommodation for the 
nurses at the South-Eastern Hospital, at a cost 


+ reaBecturel Adviser.—It was decided to 
appoint Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.L.B.A., as archi- 
tectural adviser in connection with the pro- 
isi natoria. ; 

Bast Chig 'Mowse--On the recommendation of 
the Works Committee it was decided to 
forward the plans prepared by Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle for the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of East Cliff House, Margate, to the 
Local Government Board for their approval. 





TRADE CATALOGUE. 





Mesers. 8. W. Francis & Co., Ltd., of 64-70, 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.. have issued an up-to- 
date illustrated catalogue and list of prices, 
which contains descriptive drawings of the 
various revolving shutters and brass sash-fronts 
manufactured by them. This list affords valu- 
able information to those specifying for public 
buildings, shop fronts, etc. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Steel-Frame Buildings, Egypt. 
The London agent for the Egyptian War 
Office invites tenders for the supply of five 
steel-frame buildings. Full Soulars may 
be obtained from the office of Sir A. L. Webb, 
K.C.M.G., Queen Anne’e-chambers, Broadway, 
Westminster, 8.W., by whom also tenders will 
be received up to June 9, to remain open for 
seven days. 


Cement Industry, Greece and United States. 


It is stated in the Board of Trade Journal of 
May 14 that the local cement industry in 
Greece has greatly developed during recent 
ene, There are two cement factories, one in 

leusie, producing about 20,000 tons annually, 
ond —- = me io i 5 

an y. Acco to returns i 
by the United States i Dulce, the 
total quantity of Portland cement manufac- 
tured ‘in ‘the United States in 1913 was 
92,097,131 barrels (of 380 lb.), as compared with 
82,438,096 barrels in 1912. The stocks of cement 
= — are stated to amount to 11,220,528 
rreis. 


—_- 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS’ PUBLISHED.* 








9,690 of 1913—C. F, Casella & Co., and 
Abraham: Theodolites and like. instruments. 

9,808 of 1913.—Solomon Harry Goldberg: 
eer aise, 2 or fixing of roofing and gimi 
materials. 

_ 11,498 of 1913.—John Samuel Rigby: Indura- 
tion of concrete blocks or articles. 

11,517 of 1913.—Albert Lyon- and William 
Sanderson: Chimney and ventilating shaft tovs 
or termi 8. 

17,645 of 1913.—Ralph Willie Oddy and 
Walter Jackson:- Chimney-pots and the like. 

18,085 of 1913.—Eugen Aron and Hermann 
Aron: Locking devices for frameless windows. 

22,345 of 1913.—Leonel Huguet: Ladders, 
oe Ite “191k Geonge Edgar Hughes: V 

1 1915. gar es: Ven- 
tilation of the bowls or pans of water-closets. 

6,284 of 1914. Frederick John Turner: Cgse- 
mente. 


—_ 
24 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISING 
ELECTRICIANS. 


A GENERAL meeting was held at St. Bride 
Institute, E.C., om May 7 last. It was decided 
that the headquarters should be at St. Bride 
Institute. The membership of the Association 
is confined to foremen, supervising engineers, 
and managers in the electrical contracting 
trades, and the intention of the founders to 
admit only men of undoubted qualifications is 
safeguarded by the appointment of an Investi- 
gating Committee, acting directly under a 
Board of Control. Subscriptions of 10s. per 
annum, payable 2s, 6d. quarterly in advance, 
with an entrance fee of 5s. on nomination, was 
decided upon for London members; country 
members, permanently reside and whose 
business address is outside a 20-mile radius of 
headquarters, are admitted at 5s. per annum, 
payable in advance. 

It was resolved that a benevolent fund should 
be formed, and honorary members’ eubscrip- 
tions and all special donations should be placed 
to a reserve fund, available for the Fonelit 
of members requiring assistance. It was also 
decided to keep a register of vacant situations. 

The general rules, together with nomination 
papers, may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, 14, Pulborough-road, Southfields, 
S.W. The objects of the Association are as 
follows :— 

a. To assist members in obtaining informa- 
tion of situations. 

6. To form a technical library for the use 
of the members. 

ce. To form a benevolent fund for the 
assistance of members in distress. 

d. To endeavour by meane of lectures and 
visits to large works to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency of al! members. 

e. To foster the apprentice system of learners 
in the electrical trade. 

f. To endeavour to extend the attendance of 
electrical workers to evening schools, both 
technica! and practical. 

. To arrange reading of paners on electrical 
odkieete by members or visitors invited from 
other societies. 

h. To arrange periodical social gatherings 
to promote knowledge and good- i 
amongst members. 
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* All these applications are in the 
which opposition to the grant of Patents 
them can be made. 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
pari 
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tenders, may be sent in. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asteris 

advertised in this number : Competitions, — ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxix.; Auction Sales. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the adver 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


h is the latest date when. the tender, or the names of those willing to 


k *) are 
XXxXiii., xxxiy, 
tisers do not 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as adv 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible eo glad yg ay and that while every 





Competitions. 


May 23. — Manchester. — Corracrs. — The 
Sanitary Committee of the Manches - yon 
tion invite spenmanie 2n4 ong 








oot nikal cate Sti ae 

mi co on e 

poe Oem org of eat 33 2-— 

buildings, Mounts ggg = A 

oni’ ee pel ol ae oad eae te ret and 

oo nd best plans, etc., as posit, 
ls. 


June 2.—Grimsby.—C.ivus.—The Committee of 
the New Constitutional Club invite designs for 
new premises to be erected at a cost 


ics cok emmkdien. Meeubenae at 
£40 (which will seme with the architect's com- 
sng), £9, apd gl eapectively_ Percale 
ofr W, , Sueckell iat oat 
ie Club, Visions t, 

; Execu- 


20.—Orillia.— 
tive Committee s the po iy 
Committee 
monument to lame r- fide Champlain. ot fa > ovat 
more than £4,100. in issue 
of February 13. 

Juxe 23.—Sunderland.—Schoo..—The Sun- 

ae B.C. invite itive Re ay for a 
secondary Premiums £100, 

£50, and £25 pence Bs = See advertisement in 

issue of April 24. 

mM TR Se eee mg th at pe. — The 

i n Corporation invite competitive designe 
for a new Town Hall. Premiums, £100, £50 
Fae poggectivety: See adv + in issue of 

pri . 

Sepremser 7.—London.—Scuoois.—The L.C.C. 
invite architects to submit designs for two new 
schools. vertisement in issue of May 1. 

Jawvary 15, 1915.—Cotmece Memoria anette 
Hatt.—Designs for the Alexander 
Travelling Studentship must be Glivaed bs by the 


above date 
Contracts. 


ee 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sént in. 


May 25.—Banbury.—Parntine. wae painter's 
work required to be done to the Neng rom 
etables, stores, etc. Specification of the 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Ban 

May 25.—Cardiff. —Bares. —(1 P 
tion of a reinforeed concrete bri 26 ft. epan, 
and (2) a glazed annexe to the solrockinant house 
at Roath ark, for the Corporation. Specifica- 
tions at the City Engineer's Office, City y Hall, 


May 25.—Chesterfield.—A.terations.—Altera- 
tions and additions to stores for the Chesterfield 
Gas and Water rd. Mr. J. Middleton, 


Chesterfield. 

May 25. — — Scnoot.—Erection of 
oheal at Crumlin. Specification of Mr. Geo. 
Sands, architect, Lisburn. i 

May 25. Blsccar.—t —SToREs, men ipe ceotiine 
of new coal stores, hed. boundary wal for 
the Elsecar, Wentworth, and Ho Bans yoy Gom- 





pan Specifications & the ieee at the Gas- 
wor 2, Elsecar. 
May 25.—@ 


The Gieeconaee C. 
tions to the T RE a 
penn (2) Pape — we - ais 
ontyciun ; remov of tem rary buil 
from Bedlinog and re-erection at Deri; (4) level- 


ling playground and ae rae g at 
the Council School at Deett : 
eee | gf tee. “@) erect building = 
ouncl ¢ of new “a a 
Fochriw; (7) 4 ting’ the fol llewing schools in 
the Western vision <Pontars BR midsummer 
holidays in os ‘ulaie infants’, 
Lower Loughor, tame ‘ernon-place aed, 





cluding Idi Mi ies 
Cwmllyntel » Benelyn, “Gwe ing 

gryss be and girls Ses 
rreen a 4 Pinang bape Ba infante’, Glais 
and infants’, Plasnewydd 

Alltwen infants’, Maesteg 


an ympesium "block Gad ape 
Resoly infante’, Sandfie 

Crosses. infants’, “Tyderwen 

Port Talbot Eastern infante’, 

Elementary, and Port fTalbet “Centrale bac 


cluding caretakers house 


Kingsbridge. Tyderwen _ ~ wry 4a Re om 

ixed. B Marine, 

aevee ‘Sisters infante’, Godre’ raraig | mixed, Rhos, 

FTW. Gendros’ werton girle 

gy tem sory boi 3 ag 
Marine; Siste 


Spe eificutions for — works and 
: ah di Mr. — Franklen, eee cert of 
25 Glemorgen County Hal 


tion ‘of seiichbesed o pintfoume extension and ori 

Gravesend, for the a ee 8 he on 
Tav 

Borough MOS. re Office. -— = 

einen ¥ 25. ibe GM. chapel nerecting: schoo mo nag 

sie at Galche 14 Market street, Ca on. 

Hereford. — st3.—Erection of 


May 25. — 
three detached | farm bones. for the C.C. 
en ‘Dear, 


neastle.—Briper.— Buildin 
ver the stream on the road 
to Wood Enderby, for az ie Horn- 
castle RB.D.C. 


Sr man at the Council 
a , Chure nig > 

Mary 5, mowentott.. — Paurrine.—Painting 
the adbeli: i ffices, and tramway poles for | 
Corporation. Mr. Herbert H. Saun 

anager. 

May 2%.—Manchester.—Pawrrmac.—For paint- 
ing various bridges in the city. Specification at 
the City aonb gar Office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. Deposit, £2 2s. 


May 25. — hen — Hovss. — Erection of 
detac house, Meltham. Messrs. James 
Hall & Son, architects, —r ene Ma 

May 25. — Oldcastle. — —Altera 
tions and additions to "ifgzloweh Ch "Chureh Old- 

ification 


Byrne & Son, architects, 20, Saito > Wi 
Dublin. 


May 25. — Plymouth —Sundry 
alterations and works at the a house, Pl Ply- 
mouth, for the B.G. Saunee te the ane 6 

; y,. Rooke, & Barron, “- The 
Crescent, Plymouth. 

May 25.—Y¥stradmynach.—Hovses.—Erection 
bo 100 to 200 fg comme ge AC ane the construc- 

ion of roads, lanes, for same at 


Yetradmynach, fg - ined * Wile en james md 


R.I. BA. ee ine 2 

May 26. pep em nee —Erection of a 
new Tafente’ school at —— for the Norfolk 
ogee Comenttiee. the architects, 


es gay ay . Queen-street. Gt. 
a ag RE eg ree 


May 2%. — Renate: = _ Avrena —Recon- 
struction of St. Martin's, lIfton Heath Council 
8c ., near Gobowen, and for the erection of s 

s house. Quantities of Mr. H. Wee. 
Secretary, County Buildings, Ghavechury. 
sg ol 

—For pain 


‘o) ~ by the iapland Pa Pa Hindley, apa as 


indley. Particu Oswald 
PoAbboti, Surveyor to the V vB ean we 


—Pain 
ees a. rs at Mioeden = Lecketion m Haolel, 
of 

ng smith. Ci guppy em 


132, Owen-treet, 


i 
fe 
a 


a 
Ee 
g 
re 





“ 





Mr F. 
mittee, ais. Sisreceet Hounslow. 
May 26. — “Tt on os j Be 


ttage at Weet-ro Mildeohall, te 
a co a iw 
Suffolk CC. “Boeciffcation the Coun 
Architect, M eowacth 7. wens 
Fy temas Ee oF ‘Bury St. Pt. Bdmupds. 


May err oe 
For the whole of the works ye S iems 
tional steel and a perk os 

tion of new ehops and 


Beenie iene, r vaitae ape co boul 


Society ted grapes So eS. 


SPOS SE of 
ae “ eee fication from Mr. 


‘Quem. Surv: ‘ 
Paimere: a. 


2%6.— nection of club 
giles Ray fog the. W iInecote 
Club, Wilnesots. Woe Bes, 


“Mar 2 a7. yd yp sisted 


ees rs St 


May 27.—-Edinburgh.— Appiriox: 
to the metent superin ane 8 bens Pros 
tcp oft the Archit anes. for the T.C, Quant. 4 
rehitect r. J A. $ 
x x ine Public Works Office, Witamene, 
“ae 7. — Parting .—(1) Painting ti 
iron RP seats, “ghelter, : ste., at the Hove and 
pe sos recreation grounds. (2) inting 
externally” the Bo SAvingotane re: ad Baths. articu 
kp t Eeret, Mr. H. H. Scott 
p pk .—Hovses.—E 
forty-eight eae dwellings ee 
separate blocks) on the Royds Hal! Estate, Pad 
dock. Alternate tenders are required (}) in 
yc eoae (2) ; . tri b -—o- Mr. K. F 
Campbel ne ro 
nn manag 1, Peel-street. ” — 


oy T. Wilson, archi te 


; May .—Kanchester.— Pamrimc.—For paint 
ing imside of Lanchester Infirmary. Specifica 
tions of ao A at Wilson, erchitect, 22, Durham. 


27.—Manchester.—-Baicxserrc — Rais 
ing the two boilers at the Institution in New 
Bridge-street aay eR Je for the B.G. Par 
are of + A. ge architect 
23, Strutt-street, ym Deposit, 10s. 6d 
May 27, —- Manchester. — Saxaronium Extex 
SION. Additions to Mecca's ta at 
um. anti of t City 
Architect, Town Hall. Deposit, £1 1s. 
May 27. ety ee Oe Arerations.—Aliera 
tions ‘to Whitehill. Hospital for the Corporation 
ties of Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
og Surveyor, Town Hall, Me woory 
May boundary wall net (enath, about oor tye 
t s.), for the 
biverston | Specification of r. C. Telford 
Hague, le ae to the —s Town Hall, 
ye ng oy Deposit, 10s. 6d. 
May Downs. —Scnooi.—Erection 
of nese at Downs. Particulars 
of ae pson Hill, architect, Green-lane, 


uM Chaos 1 tan. 

t anbedr, erionethshire 

oi oO. Morrie Roberts & Son, MSA 
architects and surveyors, 


Portmadoc and 
—_— i. 
Cuurcn.—Ere 


%.—South Ulverston.— 
tion of new Church of St. Jude, South Ulverston 
tities of Messre. Wright & Son, surveyors. 
=. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 


May . —full.—Brrce.—Partly taking down 
and Erte reperging he Patan * ema idee. 

ngineers, Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull. 
rete ane tates te 
Ww Clerk to the Deardians, i 


| oA ee Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Deposit 
10s. 


May 29. — Salford.— Partin. Tor peintine- 


Home, les 
ete. road, “Bendicton at oo oe od Salford Guardians 


rom the Steward of the Infirmary, 


ne. Extensions - 


Mar pendlton _For the paint- 
ing, ing, otc, of of Fosdyke g, County Bridge Po 
Serrever. ent, Offices, Sessions House, 

May — Cheadle. —— Dri Fat Ca ior 
tion of “ “new drill hall, Cheadi Ch eahire, 
the Cheshire Territorial roe | Acsoste 


Ferg i hitects, © 
eh a News2: street, Chester, 


A at —Vaniovs.—Repairing fe 
as t playground and cloakr om fo: =; — 
eng etc., at Hoyland for the <t Bid 


tions 
cation Committee. Specif : nsley. 
H. Swire, Regent-chamber- Construction 


_-Lyndhurst.— —Brii 
May oS Bridge, _neer ener seas 
en © Beaulieu, Hants, in rro-copene 
Pa i} Sei sa Clerk to the 


ang ting. * 


.— A DDITIONS.~ i, 
Ee Se lorver School. Mr. J 


architect. ro im Co Erection of te” 

Jume 1. ‘gerne Wood- me. 
"7 fication of 

Fre ato tow Clerk's Office, 


"Wis: ak ac te a a 
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BUILDING, etc.—continued. 


t given at the commencement of each 
pnaraph is the latest date when the AR or 
the names Of those willing to submit tenders, 


may be oe in. ae 
—Dover.—CorTrTaces.— Dover T.C 

eile Seeders for erection of twelve workmen’s 
wees. -- Narberth.—Hovses. ~The Narberth 
ioe invite tenders for the erection of thirty 
houses, in blocks, im the geek af of "St. Issells. 
Twelve of the houses are to be erected a: +. Ridge- 
way, ten at Kisame, and eight near Kilgetty. 
A separate te wm ~ each szup uses to be 
sent in. ———S James, Architect and 


Surveyor, F ‘ocmone, 
x Juxe 2.——Aldersh a eeeens -noom .—Ten- 
ders are invited for the erection of a church-room 


at North Town, 
fous 2.— .—WIDENING OF DRawsrRipce. 
For widening of Guowtries in mecoary. near 
Halfway House. Main-road. 
Specifications ot Mr. ‘Albert E. Beccken. Conny 
Surveyor, County Hall, Truro. Deposit, £1 le. 
Juve 3.—Feltwell Anchor Fen.—A.trxations. 
_Enlargement of nee and erection of 
for the Norfolk E Quantities of Mr. 
Cox, Gecretary, Hdiucation Offices, Shirebsil 
Secpias. OS south Park-hill.—P 
« JUNE - -hill.— Parnrine, 
CunNsInc, AND Reparrs.—The St. Pancras Guar- 
dias invite tenders for painting, cleansing, and 


ey .—Malifax.—Crurce.—Erection of Con- 
eregational church at — yy Well. Quanti- 
ties of Messrs. Glendinning & Hanson, archi- 
tects, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

Juve 4.—Sheffield.—Toww Hatt Extension.— 
Works of all trades required to be done in the 
extension of the Town Hall. Spence of the 
City Architect, Town Hall, ld 


Juxe 6.— -on- —CONVENIENCE. 
-Erection of a urinal near the Kingston Hotel, 
Richmond-road, Specification of t 3orough 
Surveyor, Mr. ton Clucas, Municipal 
Offices, pingea- nee upon- Pibemes 

JUNE 6 Houses. —Erection of 


twelve workmen’s dwellings at Tewkesbury, for 
the Corporation. Specifications of the Surveyor, 
Br. Roar. Station-street, Tewkesbury. Deposit, 

s 

Jcse 6.—Windsor.—Nuvnrses’ Quarters.—Erec- 
tion of nurses’ qe uarters at the Windsor Union 
Workhouse, Ry - indsor. Quantities of Messrs. 
rg ge: Spink, architects, Windsor. 

* Joxe 8.— Basingstoke. — Corraces. — Th 
Basingstoke B.C. invite tenders for erection of 
twenty-eight cottages. 

Jone 8. — Droxford.—Patntiwe.—For painting 
the exterior portion of the Droxford babes pomes 
and for executing certain repairs. H. 
Gettres Pearson, Clerk, Bishop's Welthany 

a 
* June 10.— Gloucester District.— parece. 
ic.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
invite tenders for execution of ordinary Fans 
and repairs. 

* Juxe 10 Southampton District.—Reparrs, 
ev.—-The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., 
invite tenders for ordinary works and repairs. 
* June _10.—Woolwich.—ALrerations To Posr- 
orFict.—The Commissionérg of H.M. Works in- 
ba beadons for alterations to Woolwich branch 

0 ce 
* June 11.—Bermondsey.—Parrtinc, Repare- 
Bs, rrc.—The Bermondsey P.C. invite tenders 
a Painting, repairing, distempering, point- 
a Joxe 11.—Bolten District.—Repais, erc.— 
he Commissioners of H. Works, etc., invite 
pare for execution of ordinary works and 

Jcve 13,—Sale.—Scnoo..—Erection of Urban- 
a nell agg ag for. the Cheshire C.C., 
In rdance wi plan r d b 
og Hoy & Sisley, architecta, ot spond _ by 
gate Manchester. Quantities of the quantity 
a vey. Mesars. F. Hewitt & n, of 
oe Br zennose-street, Manchester. Deposit, 


£11 

exe 15.—Axminster.—-Brrpce.—Construction 
= hew 7 bridge over the the iave Yarty, adjoining 
ng ti dge, near Axminster, 
od haan Devon C.C. Quantities of Mr. Se 
fob ineon, County Surveyor, 22, Queen-street, 
* Juve 16. — Parnham.—WorksHors AND 
aurmmari ons.—The Guardians of Farnham Union 
7 “ite tenders for erection of their workshops and 
to" ng Ba dining-hall. 

“Tenders. 5.—Hitchin.—Tecuwicat ScHoo, etc. 
technders ere invited for the erection of a 
_ ical school buildings and alterations to 
* jn! ing ——. 

Albans. — AppiTions AND 

Aorta, Ons. mst ’ Visiti Committee of the 
deer ishire County Asylum invite tenders for 
moans and d alterations to the County Asylum. 
slterat \TE. Bala. — ALreratTions.—Extensive 
lerations end pniditions to Bryngroes, Bala, 
; not thshire, for Major R. T. Anwyl-Passing- 
Denk: pecification of the architec Messrs. 
Borth “, Howard Jones, M.S.A., P Ynys, 


No D = Barmouth. — H 

ATE. —- . —- Hovse.—Erection of 
Beet at Lianaber, near th, for Mr. 
> Hooper. Messrs. Dallas & Lloyd, 

“2 Ne» hall-street, Rirminghes, 
_p), Dave.—West Bowling.—Picrore Hovse. 
plum bee eons joiners, plasterer’s, and 
| nnaatlh work in erection of a picture 
Thon» tyWest Bowling. Quantities of Mr. 
omas Riley, architect and surveyor, 81, Beck- 


nide-ro |. Lidget Green, Bradford. 

St. Wis rm > Ce I pobe.ze youd. Bradiord. i 
ord 

Q W. HH. Herbert 


nantities of yw in, 
leentiate R.LB.A Ae Leeds. © 


THE BUILDER. 


Burnopfield. — Hovsres.—Eroction 
of two houses at Burnopfield. Particulars of 
T. Geckbusn, West Penton Austell Poe 
No Dass, cts Due Ds +, Mimunte. — Hovses.—- 


St. dant enn rk pet 
- rom 
Nai mere s. M8-A., 9s , Hatterstreet, ‘Bury 


as = < t etc.—Erec- 
tion of a Clay” Gr er5c ramen and schoo! 
at Hepthorne-lane, Clay Cross. Quantities of 
Messrs. T. E. Davideon & Son, architects, 6, 
Grot t-street Hewoastle-on Tyne. 
o Date. — wys ——-CHanceL.—Building 
a chancel fe Egiwysfach Church. Specification 
of the architects, Messrs. Deakin & Howard 
Jone Mak Plas Ynys, Borth, R.S.O. 
No Date.—@lyndytrdwy.—Scuoo., rrc.—Erec- 
tion of a new neil echoo!l and Baw ae om 
—_s at Givadytrdwy, amr Liangollen. Speci- 
fication of the County A rehitects, Messrs. Deakin 
Howard Jones, S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, 


No Darts. — Mull. — Farmuovse.—Erection of 
farmhouse and buildings at Wawne, Hull. Par- 
ticulars of the architect, Mr. J. Empson Tindall. 
Wawne, Hull. 

No Dare. — Shotton Colliery. — Turarar.— 

re at Shotton Colliery for Mr. 
B, Grew. Plans at the Royal George Hotel, Old 


No Dare. — Talybont. — Hovse. aritoogtion. of 
house near Talypent. Cardiganshire, for 
joke coors, Deakin. Lodge Park. Specifications _ 

‘elon poowase Jones, M.S.A., Plas 
Borth, 
FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


May 23.—Birmin —Scnoo.t Furswirvre.— 
Supply of echool furniture for the next three 
ears, for the soeniag eons Education Committee. 


orms of tender,of Mr. Jno. Arthur Palmer 
Hence, A of Education, Education Office, Council 
Hewes, argaret-street. Deposit, £1 Ie. 

— Desxs.—Supply to the 
qu B.C. of 150 dual for upper 


standards in elementary echools; also tables and 


chairs for the accommodation of forty ray oe 
~ William E. Swift, Secretary, Council O 

ano 

May 25. Chelmsford. — Granitt. — The 


Guardians of the Chelmsford Union reguire 250 
eee oe rough granite for breaking by casual 
Forms of tender of Mr. Arthur 8. 

Dut eld, Clerk, 96, High-street, Chelmsford. 

May 26.—Warrin ington.—Pitca Borer.—Pitch 
boiler having a capatity of 300 gallons, for the 
Corporation. Forms of tender of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 
* May 27.—Battersea.—Cast-rmow Hort-warter 
Pires, erc.—The Battersea B.C. invite tenders 
for a quantity of 5-in. light cast-iron hot-water 

with loose oval flanges, cast-iron flanged 
‘oer “he. 
y 27. — Hyde. ark ye ely —(1) Furniture 
and Xo) fittings required for Town Hal! exten- 
pen. Specificaticns of Mr. J. H. Fletcher. archi- 

45. Clarendon-place. Hyde. 

gs 27. — London.—Rattway Srores.—Supply 
of certain new stores for six and twelve months 
from July 1 next for the Great Northern Railway 
Company. Forme of tender for each cortract of 
ate, Weeks, the Stores Superintendent, Don- 
caster. 

May 27.—Manchester.—Scnoot Furnirvre.— 
Supply of school furniture at the Municipal 


School of Domestic Economy, High-street. 
C.-on-M.,_ Manchester. Specifications at the 
offices in Deansgate, Manchester. Deposit, &. ls. 


May 27. — Walthamstow. — Aspnatr, 
Trinidad asphalt macadam, Trinidad Tobe 
bitumen, etc, for the Walthamstow U.D.C. 
Srecification of Mr. E. Morley, Surveyor to the 
Conncil, Town Hall, Walthamstow 
* June 6.—Hove.—Boox Suetves ann Cvr- 
poarDs.—The Hove B.C. invite tenders for pro- 
viding and fitting up book ehelving and cup- 

ards. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


May 25.—Glasgow.—Coxe Buynxer.—Construc- 
tion in ferro-concrete of a twin coke bunker at 
Dalmarnock Gasworks, Glasgow. Specifications 
of Mr. Alex. Wilson, Engineer, Gas Department. 
45, John-street, Glasgow. 

May 25.—Horncastle.—Borer.—Supply and 
fixing a “Savile” boiler in the Casual Warde 
at the Work house, for the Horncastle rd of 
Guardians. Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Master of the Workhouse. Mr 
J. P. . tterton, Clerk, Horncastle. 

25. — Portsmouth.—Laypine-staGe. —Re- 
quepireitine the landing-etage and steps to the 
Sally Port, Broad-street, Portsmouth. Specifi- 
eation at the Borough Engineer's Office at the 
Town Hall. 

May 25, — Withernsea.—Sea Wati.—Erection 
of a reinforced-concrete sea wal] at t South Cliff. 

Withernsea, the total length being about 152 yds., 
or the Wi thernece D.C. Speciiestion of Mr. 

n B. gineer the Counc?l 
Council Offices, 5 With thernsea. Deposit, £2 Qs. 

May 2%. —Tan ee sa gt 
guebolder and hes tank for the T yo 4 
eotiees of Mr. A, Denese Murray, ‘town lerk, 


it, £2 2s 
War s — arrington. — Rams, etc. — For 
pan ly of (1) Jf tons tram rails (Sandberg 


teel); (2) track work, for Se Warring- 
ton nation. ifestion fro: e Tram- 
ways Spec Sdcepaieeet, 


all oa 
_May 27.—Hull. icttalamaienn: eaten and erec- 
tion of the ironwork of pig, 6 and cattle 
be and alterations to existing pens, op the 
Corporation. Forms of tender o : 4 
White, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, ‘Gailthall, 

Hull. Deposit, £1. 
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oo ide amen ans goeuniek 
ing of wroug Ton unie 
| School of Domestic Economy, Hi asic 
eet: Manchester. Specifica at 
0 . Deansgate, Manchester. 


Deposit £1 1s. 

AY 28.—Bedford._-Conpvuit, erc.—Laying ao 
2l-in. conduit from the river to the electricity 
works and for the construction of « & capenias 
cpamnbes and Fer A well extension for the : Cupen- 


Specifica etc, of wt 
Phillipe. Forough h Hlecteical Engineer, Cauld- 
well-road, 
May S. Beaiara. —Pire Worx.—Supply and 


erection of steam and other pipe work for the 


grectensity -) op + the Corporation. 

Precifeation of Mr. R. W. L. Phillips, Borough 
ineer. 

May 28. .—Tanx.—Supply and _ erec- 


tion of sundry steel and cast-iron pipe work and 


small feed tank for the Cospesaticn. Specifica- 
tions of Mr. Arthur ar Ellie, Lr ae Engineer and 
Manager, Central Offices rdi  - Leupatt £1 ls 

ay 28.—Denton.—Rr Raising of 


the river wall about half : mile in in lonigth, in the 
Parish of Denton, with Kentish ragstone and 


clinker, for the Compatagionsre of Sewers 
Specification of Mesers. R. rantham & Son 
civil engineers, 5, Little Gol e-street, West- 
mie Abbey, 8.W. Deposit, 2 

— panes png — fave 
5 the eee ae cas wipes ee Bens 
weive mon en ing Ma . From 
tion from Mr. Walter R. kt Borough Sur- 


veyor and Waterworks ‘Lege, Bor emel 


m psted.’ 
Mar 28.—Manchester.—Borer.—Supply and 
erection of a new steel boiler for. No. 4 locomotive 
crane at the Rochdale-road Station of the Man- 


chester Cor tion 5 = rtment. Particu- 
lars of Mr. perintendent, Gas 
Department, Town Hell, M ter. 

Une 1. ;_ Aperdoon.—Qusr—Constre of » 
timber wharf, about 547 s. long ativ- 
works, at Waterloo Quay vod tee os Com. 
missioners. Quantities of Mr. R. Serna Nicol, 
Engineer, Harbour eo Office, rdeen. 


Juxe 1.— — Grain Weevaven — The 
Canadian Government invites tenders for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete grain elevator 
at Calgary, Alberta. Specifications, .etc., at the 
office of High Commissioner for Canada, 
17_ Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 

Juxe 1. — Lamin ngton. — Raitway Worxs.— 
Strengthening of the viaduct carrying the maiu 
line over the River Clyde, near Lamington, for 
the Caledonian Railway Company. Quantities of 
Mr. J. Bipokhere. Naty’ Oh Caledonian Railway 
Company's O uchanan-street, Glae- 
gow. Deposit, wit 

ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


May 23. — Eccles. — Sewrrace.— (1) (a) The 
construction of a 6-ft. by. 5-ft. outfall sewer, 
catch-pit, storm overflow manhole, junction man- 


hole, etc.; (b) soree: and ing apparatus 
detritus elevators, machinery, and engines; (c) 
penstocks. (2) The construction of « 7-ft. 6-in. 


circular storm overflow sewer in + og cutting 
and tunnel and manholes, etc., for Corpora- 
tion. Quantities of the Borough Bnginert, Mr. 
Thomas S. Picton. Deposit of £3 for Contract 
No. 1 (a). £2 each for (b) and (c), and £3 for 
Contract No. 2. 

May 25.—Basford.—Sewers.—Providing and 
laying about 1,200 yds. of 9-in. stoneware pipe 
sewers, with ‘Hassall’s joints, together with t 
necessary manholes, etc., in the parish of 
Gedling, for the RD.C. antities from Mr. 
S. Maylan, Engineer and Surveyor, Public 
Offices. Basford, Nottingham. Deposit, £2 2s. 

May 25.—Basford.—Water Marss.—Providing 
and laying about 4,500 ds. of cast-iron water 
mains, for the R. D.C. uantities from Mr. 
Maylan, Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Basford, Nottingham. ce lhe : 

May 25.—Chester.—Sewer truction o 
about 334 yds. of sewer for the Chester R.D.C 
Quantities from Mr. C. J. F. Owen, 10, Betche- 
lors-lane, Dee Banks, Chester. 

May 25.—Disley.—Sewrr.—Laying of about 
820 yds. of 9-in. and 6-in. pipe sewer, together 
with the necessary. manholes, ete., for the exten- 
gion of the sewer in Jac n Edge-road, Dusley, 
a the R.D.C. Quantities of the Surveyor, Mr. 

S. Righton, Market-street, Marple 

ie 25.—Exeter.— W0op-Pavinc. -For aving 
a portion of the car way in Sidwell-ctreet 
with creosoted wood blocks, including the neces- 
sary excavation and concrete joandatiee- 
uantities of Mr. Thos. Moulding, M.Inst.C 
ity Engineer and Surveyor, Exeter. Deposit, 
£1 Is. 

May 25.—Harrogate.—Sraeer Worns. —For 
the private street im maprognnass works in Words- 
worth-crescent, nr Cosperetion Quantities 
of Mr. C. E. Rivers, E.. Borough .- 


Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 


= 2 Knaresborough. — Drarace. —Con- 

arene “of a main drain. with branch drains, 

etc., at sewage farm of the uD D.C. oe 

of Mr , =F Prest, Surveyor, Council Offices, 

ay 2 Ee bout 5.740 ee a es 
of 9in. a 

fee mange ‘cowers; . the construction of 


cham " house 
manholes and fiushi ‘tanks, Saclorte 


and pum well, baw 

udge other inciden 

a Paceean of the 
Temple- 


f. the T- v 
= a. Megate. Willose & 
row, Birmingham. Deposit. £ 

lg Lake-road, St, eee — 
pakine-up 1 for the’ U.D.C. Quantities from 
the Council’s Surveyor. Discsite #1 ls. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement each 
paragraph is the latest date when the t or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

_s 25. rane hy oo Woax—For 
eani ar alanche ttage Homes, 
Lg eg Bg 

o 
Mr. F. et in F.M.S.A., 49, King-street, 
Manchester. Deposit, 

May 25.-Nuneaton.—Warer Suprty.—(1) Con- 
struction of a covered reservoir, 000 
in Hennebique papve-capestts (by duly 
contractors), wi works avqurenent 
thereto; (2) laying of about 710 Pe 3-in 

1,520 yds. 4-in. cast-iron mains; (3) providing 


about 750 yds. Fe and tp: ~ 0 7. . — a 
ron pipes and speci 
EC. ti f we F. C, Cook, 
R is my me. — “\ po 


A.M. Inst. 
Counci -% = a contract. 
nS. ar i isee for the de, —* 
° wke ‘or 
—— Fe Bf — 


fordahire 

May 26. —Wakefield._Sewrrace Worxs.—(1) 
= constgnation of a main outfall sewer in 

riiler ley, from Portobello Mills to. New- 
eal ~ oly comprising 4,000 Rae. om Chemebensa. 

pe eee varying in from 24 in. 
re the necessary pomping-stetios : 
and (or) yy (2) the eatealpun ccnelpectinn < of Sandel, 
branch sewers in the western area of 
comprising 5,800 vds.. or thereabouts, of gin 
sewers, veering, in meter from 24 in. to 6 in. 
Names to Mr. A. C. — Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Wakefield. 

May 26.—Coldstream.— —Sinking and 
lining a collecting well, sheet 15 ft. diameter, 
and other relative works, for the T.C. Schedule 
of the enctneers, eosrs. J, & A. Leslie & Reid, 
os C.E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. Deposit, 

May 26,—Dunmow.—Tar-parvrinc.—For w- 

ainti about 2,000 euper. yds. o 

Peistens village, for the Dunmow R.D.C. Mr. 

Floyd, Clerk, Dunmow. 

— 26.—~ arnborough. —Srreetr Worxs.—(a) 
Construction of. sewers in Cambridge-road; mS 
making-up Closeworth-road for ap D.C. 
Quantities of Mr. E. Hargreaves, ocean 
Town Hall, yh ame 

May 2%.—Ga —Pavine.—For paving, 
ete., Back ~~ Se East, for the T. 
Quantities of Mr A Pattinaon, Borough 

ngineer, Town Hall, Gateshea 

May 26.—Great Crosby. eR —Laying of 
about 600 yds. of pipe sewer along Forefield- 
lane, for the Great Crosby U.D.C. Quantities 
from Mr. Jose = s . Wright, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Great 

May 26. oe Biveten. —Sewerace.—Construction 
of sewers at Dinnin on for the Kiveton Park 
R.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Frank Hewitt, F.S.I. 
Engineer and Surve - ‘to the Council, ‘Council 
Coats. Kiveton Park, near Sheffield. Deposit, 

May 26. — Sale. — Sewrer.—Laying of a oe. 
sewer, about 133 yds. in 
Clarendon-road and Beech- for the “Bale 
U D.C. mantities of Mr. W. Holt, 
A.M. Inst.C. Council Offices. Sale. 

May 26. — Tavistock. — Warer Suprry.—(1) 
Alteration of intake and 10-in. main at 
worthy; (2) alteration of intake at Sandypark, 
and providing sod laying 607 yde. of 6-in. iron 
main; (3) providing and la 617 yds. of 8-in. 

Watteroad 





- in. see J : We . =... 
unceston-ro providi an 
1.006 yde. of 4-in. iron ain oe Whitcharch 


ove and Chollacott-lane. Specifica’ 5 
. Camble, Surveyor, Council Ofen cae 


[Those 


THE BUILDER. 


wi, 6. — - sali 
Clifton ~ _ Boundary stig iedoctee bs remainder) i 
M. tess poe Pg PALE 
road. 


y 26.—West Hartlepool.—Stazer 
. ing uD yh ge a etreets, Sop the the Cory 
1 °. r. N. 
gineer, Munictyal Bai a 


May 29.—Cannock. ond 
pent of P about 110 yds. of 12-in. and 3 2,098 ome 7a 
mare sewers, etc. 


mye! Oftces, Church: 


ter etone 
ities of the 
Mr. Robert ne 
street, Deposit, 
n oaten. 


gration, 


works, for 


[enSetichambers Packs "Deposit, 


May 380.—Cavan.— Water Worxs.—Supply and 
laying of oh about 4,900 yds. yh Sin. cast-iron m, vines. 


tional filter ter bode, with all appar t Lana for 
the Cavan U De ntities of rs. Swiney 


and laying of 40 MS eer dee 
erin forthe, Drtale ERG, Qegsally Fon 


& Croasdaile, CE Avenve-chambers, 
Belfast. ng ae, a me 
May — Cowbri —-Roaps.—For widening 


of Old Mill-rosd, sc shan for the Cowbridge 
R.D.C. antities of the Surveyor, Mr. George 
E. Morris mn wy y~ , Lianblethian, near Cow- 
bridge. Deposit, 

June 1, — Caacd.. wen upery.—Construc- 
tion of covered reservoir, well, tunnel, and the 
laying of 7-in,, 5-in., 4-in., 3-in., and 2h-in. cast- 


iron water-mains, r with valves, ydrants, 
and other castings, for the Corporation. anti- 
ties of Mesars. d & Dodd, MM.Inst.C.E., 
County-chambers, Corporation-street, Birming- 
ham. Deposit, £5 5s. 

June 1. — Pont — Sraeer Worxs.— 


(2) lane at rear 


Making up (1) Jen ins-street ; 
Homty- 


-road; (8) ndraw-road tee the 
ridd U.D.C. Specification of 
gineer and Surveyor, Municipal- buildings, 
Pontypridd. Deposit, £1 each contract. 
June 2. — Bedlingtonshire.—Pirrs.—Supply 
of ghens = yds. of 9in. cast-iron water Ba 
and of ¢4in. cast-iron a 


Spocifistion of the ego Mr. J. E wy TR ony 
Bedlington. 
June 2. — Townhead. — For 
asphaltin ting so > Thuristone Townhead 
‘ouncil — William Wood, Divisional 
rk, Penistone 
. oe, eee Tue Date 
ot.—The baer UDG. invite at 
pa A certain wo f sewage disposal and 


“Sous 15. ~~ am. Marw Dnrarvace 
orx.—The Mane Severe, cok invite 
tenders for usetiden at main d 


Public Appointments. 
eater EC. 7. Bs te app! 


[May 22, 1914, 


May 27. — Arcuirecrvrat 


A&SISTANTS 
x 6.6" invite yny ation fe trad 
or the 7 
Sala 80 and £100 rv spective 4 —— 
f Fu Y “a waarerey SuRVevon.—The Barrow 
n-Furness B. ° invite app) ications for the ies 
eo kiar Mar 90..° 80. Assterars Hawpicrart Ixs TRUCTOR. 
C. imvite a; Pilcation ) 
post. gee ealary, £80 per anzum, ator 
Juwe 2.—Arcnirectvni, Dave NTSMAN, ~The 


pton C€.C. invite a, pplications fc 
bove post. Salary, £104 per < nam. ie: 
Assistant Quantity Sv: VEY 
Accountant. - The a ae Ce ; “itt 
applications for the above post, 


the 


Commencir 


¢ Ee pat r annum. 
MPORARY Quantity Surveyor 
Account ne ge Southampton (.C, invite apply. 
— above post. Salary, £130 per 
June 2.—Temporary Daavonrsy 
AN.—Tha 
uthampton C.C. invite applications for the 


rage - Salary, £130 per annum. 

° Te.—CUZkKS oF Worxs.—Th 
chester Rivers Committee invite applic ~ 
the above post. Salary, £3 85. per week. 


Huction Sales. 


+ 


* May %—Ru ugby.—Mr. W. J. Peddel 
onl by auction, on the site, builder's —— and 
$7.—Messrs, Churchill & Sim wi 
fie — ee Greet Hall, Winchester 
-stree an rt 
ls deals, "battens b a ——-. 
gware.—M Humbert 
Flint will sell ) auction, at the Cc — Hote. 
icklewood residence, seventy-seven 
tote of  frochsld. Daiiding land, and four pairs of 
8, AY 28.—Mewington.— ~Messrs. Jackson & 


6 will eell by euction, on the premises, a 
brickfield plant and effects 
& May 28.—Stamford Hi Messrs. Fox 
u 


~~ & Baddeley will ant db an "at the 
, seven blocks of freehold Led 
> wg 5.—Crouch Hill.—Mr. W. B. Hallett 
well sell by auction, at tle Mart, several freehold 
rro} 
* June 8.—Essex.—Messrs. Kinsley wil! se! 
by auction, at the Mart, freehold wide 
estates. 
* June 9.—Pinchley.—Mr. E. Owers will ee! 
by auction, at the Mart, freehold building land. 
* Jone 11.—Stanmore.—Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, & Co. wil! eel] by auction, at the Mart, 
freehold building land. ‘a a 
oom at — Islington. — Messrs 0 
& Baddeley will sell by auction, at the 
Mart, . “freehold building site 
June 12.—Wimbled on.—Messrs. Mabbett & 
will sell by Gaolion, « at the Mart, a building 


Jone ere. —Daniel Smith Son, & 
fairl sell wef auction, at the Mart, a free 


far. and Uxbridge.— 
m. Kai aan eae & Ru will sell by 
, Hanover-square, ), a building 


—Clifford’s Inn.—Mesrs. E. Fox, 


nag «i 
pe But 2 estclor will eell by auction, at the 
Mart, a Suldine ate 

on 4.— .—Messrs. Fuller, 
i Sons Ooanell will sell by auction, at 


the Mart, s lescchola builder's and contractor's 
works, with plant and machinery. 


with an citsllils CO) tile Wndmabis th Wile tine} 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list ts to as far as possible, the 
average Ay Loy 





BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. . 
Best Mode so steccecececeseccveececes psi iis * 


sy 
2 
nm 
8 
b 
i 
€ 
o 


Flettons ...... 114 0 

 GPPPRRO 312 0 
Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 


GLAZED BRICKsS— 


Best White, Double Headers 14 17 
and One Side and 
two Ends.... 18 17 


Two Sides and 


Hy 


Fire Bricks “g 4 0 





Quoins, Bullnose —_—i.... 28 
- AR IE see Bplay and” 
D’ tw POET 4 Squints ....17 7 6 


1717 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand yard, vered. 
Thames Ballast .......... 76 fae nes 


Best Portland Cement .... 3 9 
Best Ground Blue Liag Lime 2 0 pot ben, * 
NoTe.—The cement or lime is exclusive ot the 
ordinary —_ for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime ........ 46. Od, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks me 0d. od at rly. dpt. 








STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 
Bato Stons—delivered on road waggons, th 
Do. do. deli on road waggons, Nine Eims a i 


be. deiuutitseevenbe anys 24 
delivered on road 
Paddineton Dopst, Nine Elms Depot, or 2 6 
Piper Re. Cube, diene ab alway above , 
8. . 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 — Freestone ...... 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in  _ Freestone ...... 
BOGE - sccete<s 2 4 # £=Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red a in cc mre once oe 


Yore Suowe—Debin Hood Quality. 





nee eee weee 


se eeee 


hi wee o 


EF! 
“es 


&: & 
wo 
o 


4 2 
hemo day Ta Tg ROR 1 
in. self-faced random flags........--+e+ee+05 O 


roe 


BUrLpIxe a 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 In-and 300. 16 10 
Deals : 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£sd. In. In. £4 
Tx 10 best bine 20 x 10 boat 
ea Se Eureka sf 
20 x 12ditto.. 13 17 6 fading green.. 15 17 
20 x 11st q'lity 20 x Ie ditto 18 7 é 
ditto ...... 0 0 18x 10ditto.. 13 5 
20 x i2ditto.. 138 15 0 16 x Sditto .. 10 5 
16 x 8 ditto .. 56 0 2x10 per- am 
22 x 10 best t green 11 12 
1212 6 18 x l0ditt.. g 2 
16 x Sditto .. 612 6 16 x Bditto .. 612 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 


8, d. sa 
Best plain red roof- Best “ Hartshill 
° 0 brand. plain sand- 


taced (per 1000). 45 
Do, pressed (per, 
1000) . 







. alley perder. 
and taffords. (a 
per doz.) .. 4 8 rindled 
tec red mee y000) ...-.- 










. hv} made sand: 
(Edw ds)(pr1000) 57 6 and-m sdesand- 
60 0 Hip (ner doz.) . 4 
ee dot.) 40 Valley(per doz.) 
Hip (oer des) 3 0 
woop. 


At per stand =a 
Woon. : 


4 in. by 9 


$ in. by 9 in..... 15 0 0... 164° 
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WOOD (Continued). 


ane 3 in, by 7m. & -. 4, 
at ~ ae vsaieg 1B 10 0 
eat euees 1 010 0 

peal: seconds seseeeeenens 1 ; 3 : 

betes in vii Sin, by 6 in. n 10 0 
sie, by a eceee 10:10 0 

tore Ok pene 1. 010 0 

0 


oop (Continued) At per standard, 


£s. d, 
+ 1310 0 


less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
less than best 


.. 1216 0 
1110 0 


more than 
battens. 


& 
z 
4 
2 
s 
? 


)  ccivens ae ae: OS hee @ § 
Ppp oro 410 0 :. 5 0 0 
onl timber (8 in. to10in.) $17 6 .. 4 0 O 
small timber (6 in, to 8 in.) 5 0 .. 810 0 
Seah Dali eosin 12 6 30 0 
ne cael 700. 800 

Jorxers’ Woop. At per standard. 
first yellow deals, 
"yin by it vooeen eanwes 260 0 27 0 0 
3 in. by 9 ‘in ad 3a. By 0 0 2 00 
aaa 5S = cons esssvese 10 0 19 10 O 
sea iow di, 3 "by 21 10 0 2210 90 
Th ae 
9 in. by O im, ...... 0 0 21 9 0 
Dy stem, 2) in. and 3 *. 
wy tS. en ““ sy 0 0 160 (0 
w eals, 
nla a 0 0 17 0 0 
Battens, 2 
iL PS 400 15 0 0 
burg : fi 
fin DY LL seve nnes 38 : ; - : : 
3 in. vaarsane 
ah _ osvecessbese 15 0 0 16600 
w deals, 2 in. 
sera odasetaceses sed 1710 0 18 10 0 
Be 5 Se acoeeses 3 - 4 a B : 
pelle eaten ete 
wei os thaonseawess . 0 0 15 0 0 
Do. 3 in, by 9 im... .. +++. 13 rn 4 is be 4 
s gepensesees 3 
—— deals, 3 in. b 
ite, sheaseahesan 7 16 10 0 1710 0 
Pat hite deals, 3 in. b 
npepihyna siete or 14 * : ° 4 : 
etacbesanseues 3 1 
a winapi 1410 0 1510 0 
a aus 
by © Pan cudcctocdcese 3 : 4 i. B 4 
Batten .ncvcccccccses 1 
Piteh-pine: deals ......+000 238 00 30 0 O 
Mm. 010 0 100 
bian or Oregon 
a a ests ede nnsees 24600 2610 0 
we 50 0 0 wards. 
PETETETTIT TTT up 
Oddmemts .nscccscvescsse 35 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes...... 36 0 0 ” 
Ciimemls .ccccdnccessts 31 090 ” 
{uri Pine—Planks per ft. 
be... cckvseecemonnce 06 6 ee ee 
eal ee 
, per ft. en: peo ened : ; 4 ¢ : : 
Wainscot Oak ps per ft. cub. 0 8 0 010 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super. as inch ......ee+- 0 010 012 
of nae aie 009 010 
any— 
abasco, per ft, super. as 
oosvasebesd qe" 0 010 ae 
par 08 Indi see oecesi 016 026 
Cuba Mahogany .........- 014 eo, 8 
u 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. f 
Super, as OBER nacceavane 0 010 OG a 
ta Tatan,” Wali 0 010 01464 
per (Rangoon or 
Suinda) .i.iveataasans OS SS ee oe 
Do, do, (Java) ..ccceeees =e 8s: @ 6 6 
Whitewood planks, 
0 R. cubS..ccccdsanete 2:8. OF 
me Floo 4 oa Per square. 
y 7 in. yellow, planed 
eet covedeecapeeds 014 6 018 0 
y 7 in. yellow, planed 
Hedy 7 a osaguams om 9 018 0 
7s w, planed 
Rag hy . osesbetese 017 6 13 0 
by? . white, planed 
Od thot... cccnteceue 016 0 
Lin by 7 in, while; pianed ° O* ° 
wee oe tase ee Le, eee eee 
. by 7 in, white, planed 
and matched .......+. . 016 6 .. O18 6 
{iu by 7 im. yellow, 
’. . and beaded 
jointed boards........ 012 6 .. #O16 0 
lm by 7 in, , "015 0 3. 018 6 
ti, by7 in. white,, ”, O12 0 .. OM O 
in. by 7 in, 014 6 * 0 16 6 
6in. at 6d. to 0d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In London or delivered 
Railwa ton. 
llled Stee! Jolste, ordinary mr 
£ s. 4. 8. d. 
«assseveens cite Gee as we ere 
+000 te eeu <i ae 6 Oo’ BS 8 
ert ge 12200... 18 0 0 
Y sectdons....cscehse 22. ©: @ -0¢ 13°00 
WB occnessroun 0be os 3. wee 
tioos in-home pF ano 
nclw ng 
me... skaes een Jae Ee. 00:2 





THE BUILDER. 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Inon— . &£ at £ se. d. 
Common Bars ..........-. 9 0 0 910 0 
good merchant qualit 9 6 0 915 0 
Staffordshire io Marked. > § 
ST soo 13 0-0 os 
Hoop Iron, basis price .... 3 0 3 ape 
oP te’ Galvenioel.... 17 10 0 mr 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. es ee see — 
- ” 24g. ll 5 0 ** —_ 
” ” 26 g. 1215 0... _ 
Sheet Iron, flat, y quality— 
a ons y 2 ft. 
to 8 ft. to 20g. ........ 1510 0 —_ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 
SE Bcc cp saccescectce ce 1660=(0 — 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 17 0 0 _— 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. . 18 10 — 
” ” 22 g. 
BED cvssece stnibenveede 00 — 
raewe praatad 4 2010 0 — 
Galvanised 
Ordinary ses, # fh 08 a6 
BEES wedicdcventocsskss — 
ae a sizes, 22 g. and ne 
Ordinary sizes, 26 g........ 1615 0 =_ 
Best Soft Steel 8 &, 
an 5 EM. 69 SVG, ant ak 
st Sot tial § Schnee “a os 
se geoesaderececroecs 13 10 0 — 
Best eames 6. 1510 0 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 00 11 10 


(Under > nt usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
Lgap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. J 8. é 


wee eeee ee eee 


and wu 
Pins Oh GOB cccccccsvccce 


eevoceve prib, 0 


et et et 


Tix——Eagiish Ingots seer a 


ooooco oco 
id 
eeoocrm 


i Oe ee ee 


+ ms bo bo 
bit 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 
, fourths .... 2d. 
2 


jaweee Sid. = 
26 oz. thirds ...... 434. . 


32 oz. thirds ...... 


_ 
S 
“ 
: 


Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 


26 oz. fourths .... 3 


d. 
54d. 
d. 


fourths .... 4 


21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES.* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 
. 24. Rolled, Ox- 
ord Rolled, Oce- 
anic, Arctic, 

Muffied,and Rolled 

Cathedral white .. 
Ditto, tinted e 


* Not less than two crates. 


OILS, &c. 


per gallon 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
29 
28 
0 
1 


i 


— 


eee eee er eeeeeee 


oeeeeere 


OS MHtorororororore » 


oe 


Finest Pale x 
Hggshell Fating Vamlah.-<.++.0-+++0000+ 0 18 

Pale Enamel ........-+-+- ésusseadec s 
pa | SE eR dpeaannieihig * Oto 
Best Black Japan......-.-- eocsecesceres - 016 
Oak and BE ccnnaseniies’ . £8 
Brunswick To cask oie er 
EMME occ ccsseccsecccicceses SEE 
French and Brush Polish.......+..++++++-. 010 


ws 
COS SSCMMOUMwr 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Al with respect to 
Sanh cies eos ees, 
an name ose 
= to advertise: :. and exclusively 


matters should be Pn 
BUILDER L LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications qoust So quamepiented ty tho 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, wi 
authors. 

We cannot 
cations; responsi 
drawings, pho ,» manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for or samples, sent to or left 


the 


at ‘important archi 
FS 


“cate fe for Publication 
have been formally ask 


tor, whether they 





a — eS ~~ 6 a F. on W N.B.—We 

eyed vey yt Hy cua 
py - building owner; and we 

cebtian aaneutaventnel tl unless the 

emoant of the Sender te ahaten. nereny in which the 

lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some 

cases and for special reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted, eee 


ASPATRIA.—For velibind Gat twenty workmen's dyell- 
ings at Outgang, for the + emus District Council :— 


Building ; Hill, Carlisle? .. .. £3,351 0 0 
Plumbing: Baty, Carlisle” thentipwus. ae we 
Joinery: Milburn, Keewick® ............... 1,25 14 8 
“lating: Hewitson, Carlisle* . —~——a” oo. ¢é 
Plastering: Nicholson, Wigton® . aaaieiads 518 5 0 
Painting: B. Carrick, Wigton”’............ llI7 8 %& 


BRISTOL.—For alterations and additions at South. 
mead Infirmary, for the Bristol Board of Guardians :-— 
H. Pittard & Son* ‘ 


ote a gg —For new Foot ‘to St. Peter's 
?<—— Mr. L - Baruard, F -R.LB.A., architect, 
, Promenade, 


Scllin —" a Wilson, ees 
Billing . ote ham* -- £490 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—For 2 OU for the 
Chester-le-Street Joint —— Board :— 
Executors of late M. Norman® ... . £038 10 


DERBY.—En! irgement of Pear Tree Council School, 
for the Corporation :— 
Fireproof Floor Co.* 


EALING.—The Town Council have accepted the 
fullowing tenders for ee mR private roads :— 


H. Morecroft, for portion of on-road ...... £49 
Clements, Knowling, ar 777 
Clements, Knowling, Ealing Park gardens .. 627 


oe Knowiing, Gumleigh-road ............... 297 
H. Morecroft. Hope-road..............00....cecsseeeceeees 109 


GLOSS3O0P.—For erection of a new nave and aisles at 
All Saints Parish Charch. Messrs. C.&4C. M. Hadfield, 
architects, Cairns-chambers * St. James’. street, 
Sheffield. Quantities by Mr. A. Francis, 8, John. 
sos Adelphi, Lenten, w "ye — 





R. Rathbone & Dawson & 

‘Sons see-e see--- £4,961 100) Jones, Ltd. £4,475 00 
W.Moss & Sons, J. Eshelby & 

Ge Geikuniacs 4,840 00) Son .......... 4,430 00 
Eysk & Thorpe 4,779 00 J. Fidler, Ltd... 4,310 00 
ba. oward & Robinson & 
wath comedy ret 00 A. sipbionbneie 4,232 00 

i ton Bros. 4,716 69 Bridgeman 
S. Goddard...... 4,680 160 Sons, Lich- 

field*... 3,927 00 


GRIMSBY.—For construction of 2-ft. diameter sewer 
in ee road. ae H. Gilbert hae M. Inst.cE, 


Borough + ~ she on = 

Hewins & Good wat emer aH 
hand... . £495 10 0 bg 

Wilkinson “s 


J. it Thom 


Taylor&Richard- 
& Sons, Ltd... 44 00 — 34 8 0 
— ey Pigg a ange distem 





ooecee 





are ot a 
for the Se cunstuane ‘of the Ci yw A of Weatmineter 
Mr. Edwin G. Hall, architect, 54, “square, W.C. 
Quantities by architect :— 
J. Wright... a .. £4,105 | . 
Me ag & Son. 3,348 


cCarthy, 1 
starr ei Kia: ‘ri, 2,233 00 


Wp bnkan pererey mg of a1ministrative block, ete., at 
Corporation :— 








the Borough Isolation Hospital, for the 
P. J. Turner* . £7,535 
LONDON.—Re’ of Clerkenwell Fire Station, 
b heten yy eee 
J. Garrett & Son ... £1 400 ) W. Akers & Co,Ltd. £17,497 
eae sO i 
yi «apnea 17,836 | Stevenage - road, 


Pettit,& Go. 17;503| Fulbam, 8,W."... 16,358 


and, 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. — The 
f tenders have been dealt with by the 
M itan Asylums Board :— 

Eastern Hospital—Erection of New Milk Store, ete. 
Bi Bi Fs TORR oars trscrkcniareeiiasleentitinindinns eee 


WS. Shain nn ne 350 
L. Kazak, Rai a er Beivedere*.,........ 313 
(Engineer-in-Chief's estimate, £305.) 
Grove Hoespitel—Installation of Blectric Lighting in 
Blocks 4 and 6, 
F. M. Prockter & Co., Ltd, .......... 





@ ccocokwooook 
© ececoceccecco 


J.& F. 33, Whetstone-park, 
‘Lineoln’s Ini fields, 7 ating 00 
{ s estimate, £180.] 
(b) Extension of Bngineer’s Workshops, 
L. L. Leeder & Co............ nucafa W © 
ne Alice Works, Summerstown, 


Southern Hospital—(a) Re-wiring Fire Alarma, etc. 


tt Bros, ........ .sseee £1,900 5 0 
C. H. Catheart & Co. wwe 1070 0 0 
G. Weston & Sons, Ltd. ............... 1,020 0 0 
A. V. Gifkins & Co. ............... 969 5 6 
Electrical Installations, Ltd.......... 70 0 0 
Mh TC CAs cininc ss nstcetnbotinsenss 72 00 
Rae TO GA, | sedscscccrtessaccninness 70 00 
J. & F. May, 33, Whetstone-park, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C.* .. 00 


[Engineer-in-Chief s estimate, £657.) 
(b) Provision of New Sorting-Room. 


J. W. Eliingham.................«. .. £358 0 
B. Tonge “ean ‘ 3 0 


co oo 


MILE END.—Erection of Scattered Homes Laundry, 
for the Mile Fnd Board of Guardians :— 


w. Eee £687 | W. 8. Sharpin, Wel- 
Thomas & Edge -- 647 lington-road, Bow* £580 
J. Johnston ............ 620 : 


MILE END.—Painting works at the Workhouse, for 
the Mile End Board of Guardians :— 
.W. Ryan ........ 225 10 
W. 8. Sharpin ...... 205 0] wich® ................2195 0 
Finch & Co. ......... 120 0 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE.—Erection of three 
blocks of workmen's dwellings in Lower Green, for the 
Town Council :— 

@. Bnere B Bakl”  saviccsicinsectctninsiaitisagionn £4,355 

















Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 687. 











THE BUILDER. 


ee int Sa corse 
= 


Council 
Bros., Ltd... 2445 00 & Co. ... £300 50 
By, hedercon., “4st 13.6 Ltd. |... 396 10 0 
Kavanagh & Co. 427 10 0/ J. Mowlemé 
E. Parry & Co.... 424100] Westminster* 987 10 
Griffiths & Co., Durax 
SI as aciniiaiulin 416150] Roads, Ltd. ... 355 126 
W. H. Wheeler 
ssvceessceee 409 17 6 
[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £410.) 





PE penbnle ny Remon ny = of heating spegreive in 
Budge & Griffith® 236 
STRATFORD.—For the erection of new 











to Messrs. T, H. & Son's Gate- 

on Seton Meum 9.2 Neves 8 Saag, 

W. G. Larke & J. & J. Dean... £1,340 00 

eee 0 Wada ’ 00 

BR. M. Denman 1,491 10 9| A. y gt 00 
Ww. & Sons, / 

eietote 1,399 00| Cambridge*... 1,245 15 0 

WALTHAM.— 


Co’ 
‘obel’s Explosives Go., Ltd.* .,,.....c000.0+ M650 








epengiine So Restineeen Custom 

Education Committee of the Count 

West Ham. Mr. William Jacques, aRLBA, 
Fen-court, London, B.C, :— 


3 | C. Dawson &Co, £1,486 8 6 
& Sons ......... £1,850 00 J.&F.May ... 1,479 00 
iJ. Ly Fy 1,464 00 

shell 1,819 15 0 | B. Parker, Ltd. 1,460 0 0 
00 

00 

0 


of 
archi- 


ide & 
«ee 1,750 00! Sons, Ltd... 1,447 
Freer. 


latingCo.,Ltd. 1,500 00. 
[t Recommended for acceptance. } 


Lehnert aliases works, for the Urban District 
uD bed 
W. & C, Vaan? ia nnsccccsksisessicesccrses SISE6 O 8 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. uz. 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 
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oy, i 
EST HAM, For alteratic ns and a lditiong to th 
w e 


Clarkson-street Schools. ¢ 
» anning Tow 1, fo } 
Se Wants of the County Doreunt, of wn Educa 
» William Jacques, ABRLBA, architect 1a™ 
court, London, B.C. — eae 
ee ay A4 EF ne \dison £2,314 0 
J, & J. Dean... 240 0 W. 8 Sher = 0 
»&E. Hosking 2303 9 | jy: “Pia, 
A. B, Symes ...... 2,383 0 2 eyes 
{¢ Recommended for acceptance.) 


YARMOUTH.—Extensions 
. te joling-te 
electricity works, for the Town Count" 
Davenport Engineering Co., Bradford* . £318 


? 
f 

















The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. Limited 
(tnoorporating 2 Lo wee Oe « gs C. Trask & Son, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 
Asphalte.—The Seyeeel and Metallic La 
Fo Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office. 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644 Centril. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 











Telephone: DALSTON 18. 


XM years connected 
89 W. H. Lascetes & Co, 
Bunhil) Row. 


ot 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenve, Islington, ¥. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOLWERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “Tc::” 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


French Asohale( 


Whose name and address should be inserted in +! 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and il information 
Apply at the Offices of the Compsay. 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 








“EWART'S” 
‘EMPEROR’ SMOKE CURE 


Cures Smoky Chimneys 


: W., November '°, 
* Northumberland Park, T GREAT SUCCESS. You had 





19153. 


. agp house sometimes 


no chimney to deal with, For about 45 years i has = ‘re. During these 
to rake out the fire. on ae 
hemes ¢ out with the smoke, and often we have coment out all to no _ 
yy ; the indication of DOWN DRACO ut any 
ow we have not only NO but not fs an ‘Emperor’ without 


not 
anzious that persone : to myself 
hesitation, and say pep ens by will soon overcome all their defleult €. COVENTRY.” 


“ Yours truly (Signed) 


Write for Ilustrated List No. 85, Post Pree. 


EWART & SON Ltd., 346-350, Euston Rd., London, N.W. 
k ESTABLISHED 1834. 
Telephone; Museum 2570 (4 lines). 


, “Green, Loxno.” 
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